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Urrutia Sworn In as 
President of Cuba; 
Castro Is Army I Boss" 


New Leader Blasts 
3 Latin Dictators, 


VowsSocialReform } 


HAVANA (AP) — Ma-| am 


nuel Urrutia took the oath 
of office as Cuba’s provi- 
sional President Saturday. 
He immediately named 
rebel hero Fidel Castro as 
head of all the nation’s 
armed forces. 


The ceremony took place in 
Santiago, provisional! 

capital, as Castro headed toward 
a victory celebration in Havana. 
His route was slowed by a series 
of tumultuous welcomes 
throughout the provinces. 

Urrutia also named a cabinet 
in ceremonies which were re 
garded as having historical im- 
— for all Latin Amer- 

a. 

Urrutia’s acceptance speech 
was a slashing attack on Latin 
American dictatorships. He 

ledged himself to appeal to the 

nited Nations and to the Or- 
ganization of American States 
in behalf of “human rights for 
the people. of the Dominican 
Republic, Paraguay and Nicara- 
gua”—Latin America’s last 
three dictatorships. 

He also vowed that under the 
new Government there would 
be a concerted effort to récover 
“all money and property stolen 
from the people of Cuba by the 
Batista Government. .. .” 

Urrutia’s acceptance speech 
was interrupted repeatediy by 
the roar of the crowd gathered 
in front of Santiago University. 

He also announced plans to 


aim of building the 
economy and raising the stand- 
ard of living of its people. 

U a foe of Batista while 
he sat the bench in Santiago 
as a judge, issued a list naming 
his Cabinet just before he was 
sworn in, 

Castro's title was “delegate of 
the president for the armed 
forces”"—which does not make 
his position completely clear. 

The provisional President also 
created an entirely new minis- 
try which has an ominous sound 
for those who grew wealthy 

Continued on Page 2, Col. 4 


100 Americans 
Fly out of Havana 


MIAMI (AP)—One hundred 
more American citizens fleeing 
from strife-torn Havana were 


_ flown into Miami airport Satur- 


day aboard two Cubana Airline 
Viscounts. 


HAVANA (AP)—The Amer- 
ican Embassy announced jt had 
been informed all U.S. airlines 
have been authorized to resume 
normal service to and from Cuba 
effective Sunday. Services had 
been suspended since Jan. 1 fol- 
lowing the flight of dictator Ful- 
gencio Batista. 


DAYTONA BEACH, Fila. 
(UPI)—Fulgencio Batista Jr., 
young son of the fallen Cuban 
dictator, and 18 other influen- 
tial Cubans landed here Satur- 
day but were quickly hustled 
away to Batista’s plush villa 
nearby. 


HAVANA (AP)—Former Pre- 
sident Carlos Prio Socarras said 
Saturday night the United States 
should recognize the new Cuban 
oh yparan 4-y immediately and 

Renclo. Bat fallen dictator Ful- 
Batista pe Fag resume resi- 


UPI Radiophoto 

Russian Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan (center) chats 
with Danish Premier H. C. Hansen (left) and Denmark's For- 
eign Minister Jens Otto Krag at the Danish Foreign Ministry 
Saturday after his arrival in Copenhagen on his way to the 
United States for top-level diplomatic talks. 


Hungarians Demonstrate 


Ready to Discuss Any 
Questions: Mikoyan 


NEW YORK (AP)—Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas I. Miko- 
yan arrived Sunday by plane from Moscow. He said that al- 


though he is here Yor a two-week “informal” visit, he is willing 
to qacuss tte West Berlin crisis or any other question with 


Japan Nod 
To New Cuba 
Gov't Sought 


B, The Associated Press 

The Cuban Embassy here has 
requested Japan to recognize 
officially the new Havana gov- 
ernment under President Ma- 
nuel Urrutia, interim Charge 
d’ Affaires Dr. Fausto Suarez dis- 
closed yesterday. 


Suarez said the request was 
made Saturday after consulting 
Cuba 


“We are very anxious and 
hope that Japan will become 
one of the first nations in the 
world to recognize our new gov- 
ernment,” Suarez said in an in- 
terview. 


Urrutia took over the Cuban 
Government Saturday after Fi- 
del Castro ousted dictator Ful- 
gencio Batista. 


Suarez also mivendiia Am- 
bassador Designate Nihil Ra- 
mirez. ? 

Suarez said: “Ramirez’s cre 
dentials will be coming any 
minute and when they arrive we 
will present them to the Japa- 
nese Government.” 

Ramirez said: “I’ve been 
waiting for this for two years.’ 
Ramirez disclosed that he came 


in hopes that Batista would be 
overthrown sooner of later. 


Envoy in Taipei Quits 

TAIPEI (AP)—Rosendo 
Canto, Cuban Ambassador to the 
Republic of China, has resigned 
his post because of political 
changes in his country. 


He was appointed to the Tai- 
pei post by former President 
Fulgencio Batista. Canto, 33, 
presented his credentials to 
President Chiang Kai-shek only 
five weeks ago. 


He said he will return to 


Cuba as soon as his successor 
arrives. 


Hope for Haemophilia Victims 


Found in Pigs’ 


LONDON _ (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
New hope for sufferers from 
Haemophilia (uncontrollable 
bleedings) was given here with 
the announcement that a pig 
plasma nearly 20 times as po- 
tent as human blood transfu- 
sions is now being produced, 

Crookes Laboratories, big na- 
tional ehemical manufacturers, 
said supplies of the new pre- 
paration will be sufficient in the 
riew year for all sufferers in 
Britain to receive urgent injec- 
tions when necessary. 

Medical scientists believed it 
would save many lives, they 
added, 

The plasma, which makes 
the blood clot so that the bleed- 
ing stops, has at present one 
handicap. It sets up a reaction 
making the patient’s blood 
resistant to it so that normally 
it can only be effective once. 

But progress is being made 
in producing a more purified 
plasma which avoid such 
resistance. 

Haemophilia is a hereditary 


— -— 


Blood Plasma 


disease confined almost entirely 
to males. Sufferers can bleed 
to death from even § siight 
wounds or spend much of their 
lives in hospitals. 


Chinese Finds It Too 

TAIPEL (UPI)—A _ Chinese 
physician has succeeded in us- 
ing plasma produced from pig's 
blood for human beings, it was 
reported Sunday. 

The United Daily News said 
Dr. Kuo Chung-po, a Japanese 
educat@éd surgeon, tested the 
new plasma on 330 patients and 
only 12 of them showed tempor- 
ary reactions, 

The paper said the plasma, 
named “Plasmoyl P” can be pro- 
duced from pig's blood and can 
be used for human patients of 
any blood type. 

The report said the new plas- 
ma has attracted the attention 
of U.S. military medical. au- 
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| thorities on Taiwan. 
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American officials. 
The 63-year-old Kremlin lead- 


jer arrived at Idlewild Airport 


at 6:11 a.m. on a Scandinavian 
Airlines System plane from 
Copenhagen. 

At the airport voicing their 
opposition to the visit were @ 
dezen platardcarrying Hun- 
garian patriots. They shouted 
in Russian “ murderer” as 
Mikoyan left the airport in a 
limousine. 


The Hungarian group 
placards, some of them reading: 


BULLETIN 


WASHINGTON (AP) — De- 
puty Premier Anastas Miko- 
yan arrived Sunday and 
promptly announced he would 
meet with Secretary of State 
Dalles at noon EST Monday 
(2 a.m. JST Tuesday). — 


“You can’t fool us, Mikoyan— 
we know your kind,” “Ho 

much blood ‘do you want,” an 

“Go home, Mikoyan—we don’t 
want you here.” 


The party was expected to 
drive straight through to Wash- 
ington. 


In a brief interview before 
television cameras at Idlewild 
Airport, Mikoyan, who visited 
America 22 years ago, Was 
asked if he would discuss the 
Berlin situation with American 
officials. 


The Soviet diplomat replied, 
“I have no plans on any parti- 
cular questions. I am on holi- 
day and a rest. If any questions 
come up I will be glad to dis- 
cuss them. I am here on an 
unofficial visit and, therefore, I 
am a free man.” , 


Mikoyan also was asked if he 
intended to see President Eisen- 
hower. He said, “We respect 
him in our country and it would 
be pleasant to see him.” 

He said he brought with him 
a message of greeting to e 


American ple from Sov 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
He added: “We are fighting 


for peace and are hoping that 
the American people will make 
a contribution to that end.” 

Mikoyan sala” that this was 
Khrushchev’s New Year’s mes- 
sage and “he asked me to re 
peat it.” 

Mikoyan was accompanied by 
his son, Serge, and four aides, 

Mikoyan was asked to com- 
ment on the new Russian moon 
rocket. He said, “There is no 
doubt it is a new impressive 
achievement of Soviet science 
and a contribution of Soviet 
scientists to the peace of the 
world,” 

He added, “We will make 
every effort for this achieve- 
ment to be used in the services 
of peace and friendship and not 
in the interests of war.” as 


Dulles-Mikoyan Moke 

WASHINGTON (AP)—US. 
Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles returned Saturday night 
from a Jamaica vacation and 
said he expects to meet Mon- 
day with Soviet Deputy Premier 
Anastas I. Mikoyan. 


Mikoyan told newsmen in 
Copenhagen, on his way to New 
York, that he had “a date” with 
Dulles, 


Dulles leaves Monday after- 
noon for Ottawa to attend a 
U.8.Canada meeting of Cabinet 
officers, 
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|Kishi Intends 


To Visit U.K., 
S. America 
In July: Kono 


NAGOYA (Kyodo)—Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi intends 
to visit Britain and Centra! and 
South American countries in 
July after organizing a strong 
new Cabinet in June following 
the House of Councillors elect- 
ions, Ichiro Kono, chairman of 
the Liberal-Democratic Party's 
Executive Board said yesterday. 


Kono made the statement in 
a press conference on a train 
carrying him to Ise. Kono had 
conferred with the Prime Minis- 
ter at Kishi’s villa in Atami 
Saturday. 


Kono, strong man of the Ki 
shi regime, said the personnel 
reshuffle expected to be made in 


on the executive posts of the 
party. 

He added that the reshuffle of 
the Kishi Cabinet will be con- 
fined to four posts—the three 
posts vacated by the three min- 
isters of the antimain current 
faction who resigned last year- 
end and the post of the director 
of the Refense Agency, which 
will be vacated by Gisen Sato 
who will run in the Osaka 
gubernatorial elections. 

Kono said this was the inten- 
tioft of the Prime Minister. 

He said the election of a new 
party president, the date of 
which will be decided by the 
new executives named in the 
proposed reshuffle, will pro 
bably be held in January. — ~ 

Kono added that the party 
convention, scheduled for Jan. 


17, will be tponed to Jan. 24 
because of lack of pfeparations. 
Tory Executives Resigning 

Secretary General Shojiro 
Kawashima of the Liberal- 


Democratic Party said yester- 
day the six executives of the 
party including himself will 
resign Wednesday. 

Kawashima made the state- 
ment after conferring with 
Prime Minister Nobusuke ile i 
eurrently vacationing-in A 

The secretary general added 
the. sélection of the new execu- 
tives and four Cabinet posts is 
BE oroey-— to be completed by 
Jan. 10. 

It is expected the antimain 
current group will get two of 
the six party executive posts, 
instead of the one at present. 


Voting Law Violators 
Will Not Get Amnesty 


SENDAI (Kyodo) — Justice 
| Minister Kiichi Aichi said here 
yesterday the Government did 
not intend to grant amnesty, at 
the time of the Crown Prince's 
wedding, to those convicted of 
election law violation. 

He said the amnesty which 
will be granted will be very 
small, 

The Justice Minister, who 
came to Sendai yesterday to 
consult with Liberal-Democratic 
Party members in Miyagi Pre- 
fecture, said ¥20 million has 
been earmarked to establish an 
institute on juvenile crime. 


the near future will be focused | #™ 
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Kyodo-AP Radiophoto 

Fur-capped Muscovites, all smiles at the news, discuss the 
new Soviet cosmic rocket on a street in the Russian capital 
Saturday. Moscow Radio reports said the big rocket will pass 
the moon and continue on toward the sun. 


Feat Will 


W (AP)—Premier 


Slanders: K ’chev 


.MOSCO 
hailed the Soviet Union's new cosmic rocket—slated to bypass 
9 moon and become a solar satellite—as a weapon with which 
to “destroy the slander of enemies” of the socialist order. 
Speaking at Minsk, where he Fs the celebrations of the 


Reds. Charge 
48 Killed by [ 
Nat’list Guns 


By United Press International 

A new flareup was threatened 
yesterday in. the Taiwan Straits 
fighting as Nationalist and Com- 
munist Chinese exchanged 
heavy artillery fire over the 
weekend, | 

The Nationalist Chinese De- 
fense Ministry in Taipei report- 
ed yesterday that Communist 
artillery opposite the offshore 
Quemoy Islands fired more than 
7900 rounds Saturday at Na- 
tionalist positions on the islands. 

This was followed by a report 
last night by Radio Peiping 
which said 48 persons including 
23 children were killed Saturday 
when the Nationalists fired 3,000 
rounds at Amoy and nearby 
Communist held islands. 

Cleat indications of a new 
artillery flareup were evident 
in the radio’s warning that the 
Nationalists “will be punished 
for this crime.” 


Be 


-V my 


flag containing field of seven 
Executive signed an executive 


For Alaska, 


WASHINGTON ‘(AP)—Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower Sat- 
urday proclaimed statehood for 
the vast territory of Alaska, 

In a separate act Eisenhower 
changed the design of the na- 
tional flag to provide for the 
49th state. The new flag, to be- 
come official next July 4, will 
have seven staggered rows of 
seven sters each. 

The present flag has six 
rows of eight stars each. 


He will return to, 
| Washington late Tuesday, 


\ The signing of the statehood 
prociamation took place at: a 


2S 


U PI Radiophoto’ 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower unfurls the new American 


staggered rows of seven stars 


each at a White House ceremony Saturday at which the Chief 


order admitting Alaska as the 


4%h state. Among those who attended the ceremony were 
Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton, and Alaskan Democratic 
Senators-elect Ernest Gruening and KR. L. Bartlett, 


Ike Proclaims Statehood 
49-Star Flag 


brief, historic ceremony start- 
ing at noon in the White House 
cabinet room. 

Federal and Alaskan officials 
watched the drama unfold. 

Eisenaower flew here by heli- 
copter from his Gettysburg 
farm early Saturday morning 
for the ceremony, He returned 
there later in the day. 

At the ceremony, Eisenhower 
signed a one-page proclamation 
saying the requirements impos- 
ed by Congress entitling Alaska 

Continued on Page 2, Col, 3 
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Destroy 


Nikita Khrushchev Saturday 


40th anniversary of the Byelo- 
russian etre ogy oo- 


jof his seven-year plan, 

“The launching of the cosmic 
rocket means we are the first 
in the world to pave the way 
from the earth to the moon,” 
he said in a cispatch from Tass. 
Khrushchev said the new 
triumph was the result of “crea- 
tive labor by the Soviet people 
ne a Communist So- 
cie y ” 


“This is proof of the victories 
Which the Soviet people gain 
under the leadership of the 
Communist party,” said the 
leader of the Communist party. 

Soviet scientific victories like 
the cosmic rocket, he said, 
“destroy the slander of enemies 
who try to blackmail the Soviet 
order of socialism.” 


Anatoli A. Glaganravov, a 
member of the Presidium of the 
Academy of Scientists, said the 
Soviet Union was the first to 
launch a rocket which reached 
“second cosmic speed”—capable 
of achieving speed necessary to 
overcome the earth’s gravity. 

Academician A. Dorodnitsin 
said the newest launching 
moved the soviet Union from 
the stage of “search” to that of 
“technical workout” in experi- 
ments aimed at a manned flight 
into space. 

President of the Academy of 
Sciences, A. N. Nesmeyanov, 
said Soviet achievements in the 
satellite field have provided the 
steps toward making flights be- 
tween planets. 

Tass also distributed in the 
Soviet Union a statement by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
céngratulating Soviet scientists 
on their latest accomplishment. 


Air Search Off for 
Crew of Tuna Boat 


HONOLULU (AP)—An aeri- 
al search for 24 crewmen of the 
Japanese tuna fishing boat Sel- 
fuku Maru, believed sunk off 
Midway has been called off by 
the U.S, Navy. 

A navy spokesman said Satur- 
day night three Japanese ships 
remained in the area battling 
heavy seas and winds in search 
of survivors. 

The Seifuku Maru sent a dis- 
tress call Thursday and several 
pieces of wreckage have since 
been picked by ships. No trace 
was found of the crewmen, who 
were believed to have taken to 
life rafts, 


The air search had been con- 
ducted continuously since the 
distress call was heard. Three 
Albatross planes from Midway 
covered 8,250 square miles, the 
spokesman said, Visibility was 
oe | a 

e apanese ca shi 
Virginia Maru recoversd a life 
buoy and. wooden box and 
sighted a broken mast Satur- 
day. Heavy seas forced the 
American freighter President 
Jefferson to request permission 
to proceed from the search area 
for Guam. 

Other ships still in the area 


were the merchant vessels 
Maru Maru and the acne 
ru, 


Red Rocket Begins 
Orbit 


— 


Around Sun 


1 Passing Moon 


New Planet to Have . 


‘Year’ of 15 Months: 


Signals to Die Out 


MOSCOW (AP)—The 


Soviet cosmic rocket was 


420,000 kilometers’ (262,500 miles) from the center of 
the earth at noon (6 p.m. JST) Sunday, Moscow Radio 


reported. 


It was 60,000 kilometers (37,500 miles) away from 
the moon and gradually assuming an elliptical orbit 


around the sun, the radio 


. “Terrestial observation 


Union continue to receive sig- 
nals from the rocket,” it said. 
The Soviet space ship passed 
the moon at 5:59 am. (11:59 
a.m. JST) Sunday on its first 
deep dive into the universe from 
the earth, Moscow Radio an- 
nounced earlier Sunday. 

The announcement was fol- 
lowed by a retransmission of 
telemetric signals from the 
cosmic rocket. 

“These,. comrades are the 
first radio signals ever heard on 
earth from the vicinity of the 
moon,” the announcer said. 

The announcer said the scien- 
tific program of the moon pas- 
sage had been completely ful- 
filled and that with the increas- 


ing distance from the earth and 


the con tion of the coamic 
rocket's f the radio 
could be to fade away. 


Within a couple of days they 
would cease to aes heard, the 
latest report warned 

It said that at 9 a.m. (3 p.m. 
JST) Sunday the space ship 
would be 390,000 kilometers 
(242,300 miles) away from the 


earth proceeding toward its 
solar orbit. 
(Tass news said the 


Russian rocket skirted the moon 
by 4,600 miles Sunday and was 
heading toward the sun at a 


speed of over seven miles per. 


second, according to a UPI re- 
port.) 

Commenting on the first suc- 
cessful cosmic “raid,” academi- 
cian V. Fok, one of Russia’s 
leading nuclear physicists, said 
this was the first time a space 
rocket had got away from the 
gravitation of the earth. 

This, he said, makes this cos- 
mic venture “particularly inter- 
esting to me since it will enable 
us to check more precisely the 
consequences of the Einstein 
theory of gravitation.” 

Other Soviet scientists empha- 
sized the significance of what 
they called the “first chance” of 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 7 


Macmillan Hails 
New Soviet Rocket 


LONDON (AP)—Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan 
Sunday sent Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev congra- 
tulations on the Soviet cos- 
mic rocket. 

His message said: 

“Please accept my con- 
gratulations on an outstand- 
ing achievement. It will, I 
am sure, make an important 
contribution to man’s scien- 
tific knowledge. 

“British scientists join m 
In congratulating their So-° 
viet colleagues and all con- 
cerned in this project.” 


added. 
stations in the Soviet 


U.S. Verifies 
Soviet Claim 
About Rocket 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—A De- 
fense Department authority said 
Saturday that yeports from 
American tracking stations 
around the world tend to verify 
almost all Russian clatms about 
the Soviet moon rocket. 

This would mean that the 
Soviet rocket blasted into space 
Friday achieved “escape velo- 
city”"—nearly 25,000 miles an 
hour—which would carry it out 
of the earth’s field of gravity. 

The reports from the U8. 
tracking network apparently 
confirmed that the Red rocket 


attributed to it. 


The Russians refer to the 

ed as “cosmic velocity.” U.S. 
authorities call it “escape ‘velo- 
city.” But both terms mean an 
object moving fast enough. to 
keep traveling away from the 
earth indefinitely, 
tremendous pull of gravity. 


_ American missile experts. also 
believe that the Soviets became 
the first to use an interconti- 
nental ballistic missile in a 
multistage “deep space” qugert 
ment, 

Top U.S. scientists said the 
rocket that sent 794 pounds of 
instruments and batteries hurt- 
ling toward the moon was prob- 
ably a redesigned version of the 
launcher that 
pound Sputnik III with ite 2,134 
pounds of instruments and bat- 
teries into an orbit around the 
earth, ’ 


Destroyed by Fire 


SHIMONOSEKI (Kyodo)—A 
wind-whipped fire which start- 
ed in a movie theater destroyed 
38 houses in the entertainment 
and shopping center in front of 
Shimonoseki Station yesterday 
evening. 

There were about 1,000 people 
in the Hogakuza Theater when 
the fire started> None were in- 
jured. The fire started at 4:10 
p.m. and was put out two and 
half hours later. 

Flames destroyed a few build- 
ings some 300 meters from the 


theater, 


Sodium Cloud Enables 
Photography of Rocket 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Rus- 
e's moon-bound rocket carried 

special tail-light—a sodium 
cloud that gave it the appear- 
ance of an artificial comet. 

The idea, the Russians ex- 
plained, was to allow a visible 
cloud which could be observed 
and photographed as their ex- 
perimental vehicle headed 
through space. 

The Russians reported they 
had cut loose the sodium cloud 
in the early morning hours and 
that it had been photographed 
from the ®arth. 

The Moscow Planetarium said 
bad weather over the Moscow 
area had prevented photograph- 
ing the phenomenon there. But 
a Soviet scientist said a central 
Asian observatory had record. 
ed the picture. 


Super-Booster 


HUNTSVILLE, Ala. (AP) — 


Development of a *tocket super- 
booster producing 1,500,000 
pounds of thrust is proceeding 
on an accelerated basis, the US.‘ 
army said Saturday. 

A thrust of such power would 
hurl a heavy space ship into 
orbit around the earth, the 
moon or even beyond them to, 
the sun. Such a space ship 
could carry many instruments 
which would report back to 
earth by radio, or a human 
crew. 


Another project at the army's 
Redstone guided missile and 
rocket center during the com- 
ing year will be testing of a 
cargo transport missile system. 

Army missile men have. said 
In the past that rocket trans- 
portation of troops eventually 


will’ be entirely Teta and 
make possible Jand of needed 
military units anyw on the . 


globe within several hours, 


achieved the tremendous speed 


despite the _ 


laced 2925- — 
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By Ike’s Brother 


Shift Urged in Latin 


American 


Policy 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Dr. Milton 8S. Eisenhower said Satur- 


day the United States needs to 
tors, by giving them the formal 
20," (embrace). 


modify its policy toward dicta- 
handshake instead of an “abra- 


“We have made some honest mistakes in our dealings with 


dictators,” he remarked in his 


Continued From Page 1 
to admission into the union 
have been complied with in all 
respects. 

Admission of the state of Alas- 
ka into the union on an equal 
footing with the other states 
of the union is now accomplish- 
ed, the proclamation said. 

Eisenhower unfurled the first 
new flag. It was made for the 
ceremony by the Army Quarter 


report to his brother, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, on U.S- 
Latin American 
relations. 

‘*] recommend 
that we refrain 
from granting 
special recogni- 
tion to a Latin 
American  dic- 
tator, regard 
less of the tem 
porary acdvan- 
tage that might 
seem to be pro- 
mised by such 


Eisenhower 
an act,” his report said, noting 
that Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon and he are in agreement 
on this point. 


He warned, however, 
“we must be careful in decid- 


that 


ing which leader deserves 4 
mere handshake and which an 
‘abrazo.’ In Latin America one 
firids varying degrees of free 
dom.” 


“I most emphatically do not 
believe,” he remarked at another 
point,.“that we should withdraw 
our. programs from Latin Ameri- 
can countries which are ruled 
by dictators We should not 
withdraw or diminish our 
technical assistance programs, 
diplomatic missions, loans or 
other activities. 


“Throughout Latin America, 
a strong and irresistable trend 
toward freedom and democracy 
is evident,” he said, adding that 
the United States should watch, 
this trend and encourage it. 


Fisenhower said, Latin Ameri- 
cans believe mistakenly that 
“our econornic capacity is essen- 
tially unlimited and that we are 
doing much more for other 
areas of the world than we are 
for Latin America.” 


Another serious misconcep- 
tion, he said, is that the U.S. 
sometimes fixes prices, to the 
detriment of Latin America. 


In a 10,000-word report to 
President Eisenhower, his edu- 
cator-brother said that persis- 
tent misunderstanding between 
the United States and her 20 
neighbors to the south is even 
more serious than it was be- 
fore. 


The report said that this 
should warn us that new and 
dramatic action to overcome it is 
now imperative. 

Among the report's score of 
suggestions are proposals that 
the United States: 

Help foster a stepped up flow 
of private and public credit to 
Latin America. 

Join in creating an _ inter- 
American bank as quickly as 
possible. 

Encourage Panama and the 
Central American countries to 
move ahead with plans to set 
up a common market as a pilot 
model for other Latin American 
regions. Goods, services and 
individuals would flow freely 
across national boundaries. : 


H’skjold Confers 
With Hussein — 


AMMAN (AP)—United Na- 
tions Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold Saturday had 
two long meetings with King 
Hussein and his Printe Minister 
and Foreign Minister Samir 
Rifai. The talks will be resumed 
Sunday after which Hammarsk- 
jold will leave for Saudi -Arabia 
to continue his Middle East tour. 

An official Jordan Govern- 
ment statement said the talks 
were on conditions prevailirg in 
the. Middle East, the refugees 
problem and Jordan’s attitude 
toward Article 8 of the General 
Armistice Agreement with 


Israel, 


Runaway Plane 
Crashes in Ohio 


CHILLICOTHE, Ohio 
(UPI)—An unpliloted plane 
which flew wildly over 
southern Ohio for two 
hours crashed later Satur- 
day in a sparsely populated 
area northeast of here. 

The runaway 1.16 Aeronca 
sped into the air after a 
freak take-off at Rising Sun, 
Ind., and cavorted wildly 
over Cincinnati and about 
110 miles of southern Ohio. 

The air force sent up 
five planes with orders to 
bang the wings of the small 
plane, or to shoot it down 
if necessary. 

Two air national guard 
planes from Lockbourne 
Air Force Base near Colum- 
bus, Ohio, intercepted the 
plane at 16,000 feet over 
Greenfield, Ohio. The atea 
was too populated to try to 
bring the plane down so the 
pilots followed the plane 
eastward toward the moun- 
tains, trying to force it 
down with their jet flow. 


Honduras Revolt 
Called for by Radio 


PANAMA (AP)—A rebel radio 
apparently operating from the 
mountains of Honduras called 
Saturday for a revolt in that 
Central American nation. 

The broadcast, monitored here, 
called on “soldiers of the father- 
land” to rise up against mili- 
tarism. 

The station, calling itself 
“Radio Liberation,” identified 
the leader of the rebel move- 
ment as a Dr. Endero Castro, 
but a listener who reported the 
broadcast said he was not cer- 
tain this was the full name. The 
listener added that some coded 
messages also were transmitted 
during the half-hour broadcast. 


Kishi Still Hostile, 
Red China Charges 


By The Associated Press 

Red China yesterday charged 
Japanese Prime Minister Nobu- 
suke Kishi’s New Year news 
conference at Ise “showed that 
he insisted to carry on his policy 
of subservience to the United 
States and hostility toward 
China.” 

A New China News Agency 
commentary said when Kishi 
was asked how would he break 
the. deadlock in. Japan-China 
trade relations “he continued to 
play his old absurd tactics of 
countercharge by § silandering 
China as ‘interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs’ of Japan.” 


. 

e0oce Bridge 

The Jewish Community Center 
will have an open team of four 
championship event on Jan. 19, 20 
and 22, starting at 8 p.m. Monday 
will be an elimination round of 
bocrd-a-match, qualifying four 
teams. Tuesday and Thursday will 
be semi-finals and finals. Number 
of boards are #4 and 32 respective- 


ly. 

There will be a trophy for each 
player and Master Point award, 
“Club Championship.” 


Monthly Master Point games for 
this week: This morning at Tachi- 
kawa Officers Wives Bridge Club 
starting at 9 a.m. Tonight at Grant 
Heights Officers Open Mess at 7:30 
pm. Tuesday at Camp Zama at 
7:30 p.m. Wednesday at Yokota 
Bridge Club at 7:30 p.m. Friday at 
Grant Heights Officers Wives 
Bridge Club at 10 a.m. and at the 
Ambassador Hotel at 7 p.m. 


a 


master Corps. 

The White House said the 
new flag will not be official 
before next independence Day, 
July 4, and therefore it would 
be ingproper to fly it from the 
White House before then. 

With the stroke of a pen, 
Eisenhower took the fina] step 
which shoves the boundaries of 
the United States 1,500 miles 
to the west within 55 miles of 
the Russian mainiand. Only 
three miles separate Russiat- 
held Big Didimede Island in the 
Bering Strait from Littie 
Dioémede Island, a part of the 
U.S. state. . : 

Admission of Alaska culm- 
inates a 42-year statehood drive 
and brings into the union a 
resource-rich region more than 
twice the size of Texas. It is 
nearly one-fifth as large as the 
other 48 states combined. 

Alaska is the first non-con- 
tiguous state and the first to 
join the union since 1912 when 
New Mexico and Arizona were 
admitted 


Becomes Governor 

JUNEAU (AP)—Willlam A. 
Egan became the first governor 
of the newly created 49th state 
of Alaska Saturday. 

Egan, 44, a Democrat, took 
the oath ot office at a brief cere- 
mony in the capitol building 
here. 

Hugh J. Wade, 56, Egan’s 
running mate in Alaska’s pre- 
statehood election in November, 
was sworn in as Secretary of 
State. The position corresponds 
to that of ileutenant governor 
in other states. 

The two Democrats will serve 
terms ending in December 1962. 


Special Stamp 

JUNEAU (AP)—A new com- 
memorative stamp will mark 
Alaska’s becoming the 49th 
state. 

The stamp’s design shows the 
Big Dipper and the North Star 
of the Alaska flag superimposed 
on a map of the new state. 

A philatelist’s gem, the Alaska 
statehood commemorative 
stamp, went on sale here Satur- 
day when President Dwight D. 
Elsenhower signed the proclia- 
mation admitting Alaska as the 
49th state. 


Pflimlin May Quit 
De Gaulle Cabinet 


PARIS (UPI)—Minister af 
State Pierre Pflimlin met Satur- 
day with Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
and predictions were that Pflim- 
lin would quit the Gabinet and 
join the mounting tide of oppo- 
sition to De Gaulle’s austerity 
program. - 

In growing numbers politi- 
clans and plain people were 
shrinking from the bitter med- 
icine of higher prices and taxes 
that De Gaulle prescribed to get 
France in financial shape to take 
part in the new Buropean Com- 
mon Market while fighting the 
costly Algerian war. 


Tatsutama Maru Says 
2 Seamen Overboard 


MANILA (AP)—A _ local 
RCA marine radio station re- 
ceived a message from the Japa- 
nese ship Tatsutama Maru re- 
questing lookout for two crew- 
men who fell overboard. 

The message from the 6,826- 
ton vessel said the men feil 
overboard at 4:40 p.m. at about 
160 miles southeast of the south. 
ern tip of Taiwan. 

In Tokyo, the Japanese Mari- 
time Safety Agency confirmed 
the receipt of a similar message 
from the U.S. Navy. The ship 
is owned by the Tamai Shipping 
Co. 
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RMS. “ORCADES” 


R.M.S. “HIMALAYA” (27,955 tons) 
For Hongkong, Man 


R.M.S. “CHUSAN” (24,215 tons) .... ewe 
For Honolulu, Vancouver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Panama, 
Colon, Trinidad, Las Palmas, Havre. Lond 


‘RMS. “HIMALAYA” (27,955 tons) 
For Hongkong. 


' For Honolulu, Vancouver 
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Orient & Pacific 


LINES 


EXPRESS PASSENGER SERVICES 
Across the North Pacific between Japan & West Coast of America & Canada 


via Honolulu | 


Across the South Pacific between Australia & West Coast of America & Canada 


via Auckland, Suva & Honolulu 


Between Japan & Australia 


via Hongkong & Manila 


Around the World 


APOE T aT F Be | 26 Apr. 1959 
fla, Singapore, Colombo, Bombay, Aden, 
Said, Gibraltar and ; 
Leaves Yokohama 


“eevee eeeeeer e# @&e@ 


Said, Gibraltar, 


Leaves Yokohama Leaves Kobe 


Leaves Yokohama Leaves Kobe 
11 Sept. 1959 
Mani Sydney, Melbourne, Fremantie, Colombo, 
Aden, London. 
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16 May 1959 


13 Sept. 1959 


Leaves Yokohama 


First Class fares 
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Suva, Auckland. Sydney. 


intermediate. First Class fares 


Tapan/West Coast of America from US $356.- 
Japan/Syagney ....... «snus - trom 2£S8tg. 10/- 
Japan/London (via Suez) .... from 2£S8tg.152/- 


TOKYO: 27-0631/5 YOKOHAMA: 
C.P.0. Box 854 P. 


Apply to your local TRAVEL AGENTS or 


Asens~ MACKINNONS —4eens = 


8-4341/5 KOBE: 3-6141/5 OSAKA: 23-5312/6 
P.O. Box 246 


O. Box 215 
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Urrutia Is 
Continued From Page 1 


through graft and corruption 
during Batista’s dictatorship 
and earlier regimes. 


It is called “the Ministry for 
the Recovery of Misappropriated 
Wealth,” to be headed by Dr. 
Faustino Perez, . 

Many members Of the new 
Cabinet were not listed as being 
associated with any political 
party, underlining the Castro 
forces’ break with the old 
regime. 

Dr. Coberto te, a 
member of the Orthodox Party, 
was named State Minister; 
Angel Fernandez, Justice Minis- 
ter; Raul Cepero Bonilla, a 
journalist and writer on econo- 
mics, Commerce Minister; Julio 
Martinez Paez, a dector who 
headea ‘a rebel hospital in the 
Sierra Maestra, Health Minis- 
ter; Manuel Fernandez, Labor 
Minister; Raul Chibas, an Ortho- 
dox Party member, Finance 
Minister. 

The inauguration raised h 
for an end to the paralyzing 
Cuban general strike. Its ef- 
fects were being felt deeply. 
Hungry people have been trying 
to loot grocery stores. 

This caused some shooting 
Saturday in Havana by Castro 
men assigned to prevent such 
raids. 

The situation was visibly eas- 
ing, however. In some areas of 
Havana traffic was proceeding 
without challenge from guards. 

The rebel radio of Fidel Cas- 
tro Saturday broadcast orders 
to all militiamen~to“turn in 
their arms. ; ps 

Patrols of regular army 
began picking up weapons late 
Saturday night from thousands 
of Castro supporters, most of 
them very young men who had 
been patrolling the streets since 
Batista fled 

The order appeared to indi- 
cate that the rebel command 
felt the situation was in hand 
and there was no danger of any 
counter-revolt. 

But the revolutionary forces 
were still wary of Batista hold- 
outs. One group of three die- 
hards disguised themselves as 
women and seized a red cross 
ambulance for a mad dash 
through the streets of one sec- 
tion, spraying shots at the re- 
bels. They were reported .to 
have killed five of them. : 

Castro’s triumphant, bearded 
rebel warriors, meanwhile, 
swarmed out of the hills from 
Cuba’s six provinces and pour- 
ed into Havana. to the accom- 
paniment of wild demonstra- 
tions 

Meanwhile insurgent forces 
moved into all Havana's major 
hotels. 

Many rebel groups have estab- 
lished their headquarters in 
hotels, some of them plush 
hostelries now, being evacuated 
by American tourists. 

Rebel soldiers are reported to 
be superbly disciplined and 
were being received cordially by 
whatever foreign guests remain- 
ed in the hotels. 

Rebel forces also moved into 
virtually all the newspaper 
offices of Havana and declared 
them under occupation. These 
included the offices of the 
Havana Post, in which the AP 
has its headquarters, but the 
rebels did not interfere with AP 
operations. 

Thousands of Cubans who had 
stayed behind locked doors 
after long hours of rioting, loot- 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
Urawa ‘City, Saitama Pref. 
TOKYO BRANCH: 
1-4, Kyobashi, Chuo-ku 
MARUNOUCHI BRANCH: 
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UPI Radiophoto 
Soldiers of the Cuban rebel army take aim as they prepare 
to fire on snipers in the Havana suburb of Guanabacoa. The 
rebels were in control of the Cuban capital awaiting the arrival 
of Fidel Castro. 


President 


Ing and other disorders burst 
into the bright sunshine cheer- 
ing Castro’s men wherever they 
appeared. 


New Platform 

CHICAGO (AP)—The new 
platform of the Cuban Provi- 
sional Government calls for in- 
creased welfare and industrial 
rograms and safeguards of 
reedoms but definitely denies 
any intent to nationalize or con- 
fiscate foreign property and 
investments, a representative of 
rebel Fidel Castro said Satur- 


onstantine N. Kangles, at- 
torney and a legal representa- 
tive of Castro in the United 
States, said the new platform 
was formulated in October 1958 
by Manuel Urrutia, named pro- 
visional President by Castro, 

Kangles said Castro is in ac- 
cord with the provisions, 

Kangles said Urrutia also is in 
favor of some sort of anti-mono- 
poly law. This was not includ- 
ed in the program, Kangles 
went on, pending a study by the 
legislature. 

rrutia also favors creation 
of a commission to determine 
the best way to regulate gambl- 
ing and promote tourism, Kan- 
gies added. 

The Urrutia platform, as laid 
down by Kangles, differs some- 
what with a platform publish- 
ed by Castro in 1955. Kangles 
said Castro stated in February 
1958 that some of the 1955 Cas- 
tro planks were misinterpreted 
and did not reflect his views. 


Begins Executions 

HAVANA (UPI)—Fidel Cas- 
tro’s rebels occupied strategic 
points in and around Havana 
Saturday and began vengeance 
executions of some army offi- 
cers. 

Forces of Castro’s July 26 
movement took over the nation- 
al capitol building and other 
key positions in Havana. 


Nehru Joins Nkrumah 


In Urging Africa Unity 
NEW DELHI (UPI)—Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 


Saturday joined Ghana Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah in 
urging African countries to join 
their efforts for their mutual 


Abdul 


benefit and world peace. 


Asia Leaders 
Urged to Join 
Against ‘Reds 


BAGUIO, Philippines (UPI)— 
Malayan Prime Minister Tengku 
Rahman called Sunday 
for a “new approach” by South- 
east Asian nations facing the 
Communist menace. 

The visiting 56-year-old Pre- 
mier sounded his call during a 
dinner speech at this resort city 
200 miles north of Manila. 

The “new approach,” he said, 
consisted of looking at South- 
east Asia as a whole instead of 
individual nations. 

He said Asian leaders 
get together to evaluate 
discuss their problems 
means of solving them. 

He said the need was parti- 
cularly great because of the dan- 
gers of communism and “be- 
cause the only way to combat 
infiltration by ideas we do not 
like is to ensure that the condl- 
tions in Southeast Asia are very 
much better in fact. than they 
are today.” 

Rahman, who with his wife 
was guest of honor at the din- 
ner given by Philippines For- 
eign Secretary and Mrs. Felx- 
berto Serrano, said he hoped hi¢ 
present visit to the Philippines 
will be the first of a new series 
of contacts between Asian lead- 
ers “made in the spirit of what 


I ren "eG iss 

e suggested that the 
Philippines and Malaya, be- 
cause they have much in com- 
mon including racial ties, an 
affinity of interests and a 
similarity of political views, 
could take the initiative to- 
wards new ties between Asian 
nations. 

Observers here felt Rahman’s 
“new approach” paralleled the 
call of President Carlos P. 
Garcia for Asians pooling their 
economic, cultural and political 
forces in a move to deter Com- 
munist aggression. 

The Premier, citing a pro- 
posal he had made at an ECAFE 
conference for an economic 
grouping of Southeast Asia, 
said he firmly believed such a 
grouping was the only sound 
method for future development 
of the area. 

He said Malaya recently had 
faced up to economic threats 
from the Communists such as 
the “dumping” goods on the 
world markets. 

He said the Malayans acted 
forcefully by banning certain 
goods from Communist China 
and protesting the dumping of 
tin by the viet Union not 
only for self-interest but also 
to underline the fact that un- 
less this “economic aggression” 
was countered “the result 
throughout the whole of South- 
east Asia. might well have been 
chaotic.” 


Russia Power Station 


Ministry Wound Up 

LONDON (AP)—Russia Sat- 
urday announced the windup of 
its Ministry of Power Stations 
and the creation of a new min- 
istry in its place. 

Russia’s electrical power pro- 
gram, often a target for Com- 
munist Party criticism, once 
was run by ex-Premier Georgi 
Malenkov. He lost the job in 
the 1957 upheaval over the 
alleged antiparty group. 

Named as head of the new 
ministry for the construction 
of power stations was Ignaty 
T. Novikov, formerly deputy 
minister of electric power sta- 
tions. 


must 
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200 Jurists Opening 5-Day 
ICJ Meet in New Delhi Today 


NEW DELHI (UPI)—Two 
hundred legal experts from 30 
nations open a five-day meeting 
here Monday to debate an issue 
of critical importance in the 
modern era—‘the right of the 
individual and the dignity of 
man.” 


The meeting is to be held 
under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, 
a nongovernmental organization 
which acts as an advisory body 
for the United Nations Econo- 
mie and Social Council, 

Judges and lawyers attending 
the New Delhi parley are com- 
ing as individuals, not as rep- 
resentatives of their govern- 
ments. 

A spokesman for the commis 
sion said no invitations have 
been extended to experts from 
the Communist countries, Spain 
or Portugal because these men 
would be unable to speak as in- 
dividuals. 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India will open the 
congress. India’s Justice Vivian 
Bose will preside over the deli- 
berations. 

President.of the international 


commission is Justice J. T. Thor- 


son of Canada. 


Judge Jiro Matsuda of Japan 
and Tokyo University Prof. 
Ryuichi Hirano are expected to 
attend the meeting. 

The New Delhi congress is 
the first held in Asia by the 
six-year-old international com- 
mission. It will tackle five sub- 
jects dealing with the rule of 
law: 

—The executive and the law, 
with emphasis on prosecution 
and police powers; 

—The role of the judiciary; 

—The position of the bar. 

The commission's aim in de- 
fining the rule of law and seek- 
ing to strengthen it is, as its 
charter states, “to protect the 
individual from arbitrary gov- 
ernment and to enable him to 
enjoy the dignity of man.” 

In recent months the com- 
mission has been active in pur- 
suing this goal. 

It protested Soviet interven- 
tion in Hungary as a “clear 
challenge” to the rule of law 
and summoned legal experts 
from 14 nations to a confer- 
ence at The Hague to consider 
legal aspects of the Hungarian 
situation. 
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Contineed From Page 1 
checking whether the moon has 
a magnetic field of its own. 

The Soviet cosmic rocket Is 
equipped with Cherenkov “atom- 
ic mousetraps” of a sophisticat- 
ed design, 

These atomie particle-counters 
for the first time make it pos- 
sible to find out the chemical 
composition of lunar dust cover- 
ing the moon's surface. 

This equipment captures 
atomic particles and registers 
them and measures their electri- 
cal charges. 

The Tass statement announc- 


“On the 4th of January, 5:59 
a.m. Moscow time, the Soviet 
cosmic rocket the nearest 
point to the moon on its trajec 


tory. 

“The instruments and trans- 
mitters of the rocket continue 
to work normally and are re- 
perting to earth receiving sta- 
tions valuable scientific mate 
rial. 

“The scientific tasks set be 
fore the launching of the cos- 
mic rocket have been completely 
carried out.” 

Moscow Radio earlier quoted 
Alexander Topchiey, vice presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, as saying: “It is now fully 
clear that the Soviet moon 
rocket will become a satellite 
of the sun, the first artificial 
planet.” 

“The velocity. and direction 
of the flight make it possible 
to say with confidence the space 
ship will never again fall back 
on the earth,” Topchiev deciar- 
ed. 


In an earlier report Saturday 
night, Moscow Radio said the 
moon rocket will reach the 
point nearest to the sun—about 
oo pe = mn kilometers (91,500,- 
000 miles) away—on Jan. 14. 

It will take 15 months to or- 
bit around the sun, 

Moscow said the maximum 
diameter of its orbit around 


Grotewohl Leaves 
For Peiping Visit 


By The Associated Press 

Peiping Radio Sunday an- 
nounced an East German Gov- 
ernment delegation, led by 
Prime Minister Otto Grotewohl 
departed Berlin for a visit to 
Communist China and North 
Vietnam. 

The broadcast, quoting a Ber- 
lin dispatch, said Grotewohl 
was accompanied by four high 
officials. They will first go to 
Cairo as guests of President 
Nasser. 

Besides the East German 
Prime Minister, the party in- 
cludes Dr. Lothar Bolz, Depu- 
ty Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister; Se Schwab, Deputy 
Foreign Minister; Gerhard 
Weiss, Deputy Minister of For- 
eign Trade and Inter<German 
Prof. Manfred von Ar- 
denne, member of the scientific 
council for the peaceful use of 
atomic energy of the Cauncil of 
Ministers, and members of the 
East German Commission for 
the Research and Development 
of the Natural Sciences and 
Technology. 

Peiping Radio said they were 
seen off by high German offi- 
cials and Communist diplomats 
in Berlin. 


. 


Rocket Begins Sun Orbit 


the sun will be 343,600,000 kilo- 
meters (214,750,000 miles). The 
artificial planet will reach this 
point at the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1959, it said. 

“According to preliminary 
calculations, the Soviet arti- 
ficial plane: will complete an 
orbital movement close to the 
circumference of the sun,” the 
radio said. 

“Its eccentricity will be equal 
to 0.148. The major axis of the 
orbit will be at an angle of 15 
degrees to the major axis of the 
earth. The plane of the 
rocket’s orbit will practically 
coincide with the plane of the 
earth’s orbit.” 


A-Bombing Japan 
Was Right: Attlee 


LONDON (Kyodo- Reuter) — 
Lord Attlee, the former British 
Labor Prime Minister who was 
76 Saturday, declared in a tele- 
vision interview Sunday night 
that he believed the allied deci- 
sion to drop the atom bomb on 
Japan in World War'Il was 
right according to their infor- 
mation at the time. 

“All our knowledge at that 
time showed it was right,” he 
said. 

“We all understood on the 
word of the Emperor that the 
Japanese would fight to the 
death and that would have 
caused an immense number of 
casualties—more than an atom 
bomb would have done.” 

Attlee, interviewed in a Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation 
program marking his ager 
= candidly about his po 
tical decisions and of his con- 
temporaries. It was the first 
time that a British prime min- 
ister—either in office or retired 
—talked informally on television 
on his reminiscences as a prime 
minister. 


He said that the Japanese 


were given “notice to quit” the 
last war but they took no notice. 
He now understood that 
allies only had two atom bom 
at the time. 


Today’s Weather 


Tokyo area—Today: Fair, later 
cloudy with N.W. winds, To- 
morrow: Fair or cloudy with N, 


——— | 


(4.3 F.) Minimum humidity: 74 
per cent. 
Monday, Jan. 5 
. @lwamar Calendar Dec. 26) 
Sunrise—6:51 a.m. Sunset—4:41 
o.m. Moonrise—2:16 a.m. Moon- 


3et—1:11 pm. High tide—1:40 
am. 110 p.m. Low ‘tide—7:35 
im., 8:45 p.m. 
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_ MATOBA G CO., INC. 


Main Store: NIKKATSU 
Tel; 
— Overseas 

Address: 


(27) 2170. 2171 
Mail Orders Accepted, 


§ 
ARCADE, Hibiya, Tokyo © 
Free Catalog. 


Central P.O. Box 451, Tokyo, japan 


Tokyo—Tel: 
Osaka—Tel: 34-8253 
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Pro-Kishi Japanese Hope 
Taxes Will Be Lowered 


The Japanese people continue 
to pin their faith in the Kishi 
Cabinet and hope strongly that 
a tax reduction will be carried 
out to ease their livelihood. 


This was revealed yesterday 
in a nationwide public opinion 
survey conducted by Kyodo last 
month. Three thousand persons 
were picked at random and 2,627 
persons replied. 


The popularity of the ruling 
Liberal-Democratie Party has 
risen by 5 per cent over a 11- 
month period. 


Of those polled, 46.3 per cent: 


said they supported the Liberal- 
Democratic Party. In Novem- 
ber 1957 when Kyodo conduct- 
ed a similar checkup, 41.3 per 
cent said they favored the Libe- 
ral-Democrats. 

The Socialist Party, however, 
' also gained 5.5 per cent in pop- 
ularity since November 1957. 
This time 31.4 per cent gave 
their support to the Opposition 
Party under the two-party sys- 
a against 25.9 per cent last 

e. 


Account for Gains 


A 10.4 per cent drop in those 
who. remained uncommitted ac- 
counted for the gains by both 
parties. 

The Communist Party still 
had less than one per cent of 
the followers. Only 0.5 per cent 
said they were for the Commu- 
nist Party. This was a drop of 
0.4 per cent from 11 months 
ago. 

To the question as to what 
they wanted most out of the 
Government as affecting their 
livelihood, 41.3 per cent said 
they wanted a reduction in 
taxes. 

Another large percentage— 
21.6 per cent—favored a more 
extensive social security system, 
including social insurance and 
annuity system. 

In the phase of education, 
27.1 per cent wanted a stricter 
education in morals to make up 
for shortcomings in postwar 
education. 

Improvement in educational 
facilities and better pay for 
teachers were sought by 22.8 
per cent of those polled. 

Trade Through Diplomacy 

Asked what they wanted done 
in the field of diplomacy, 27.1 
per cent replied expansion of 
trade through strengthening of 
“economic diplomacy.” 

Eighteen per cent were for 
improvement of relations with 
Communist China and the So- 
viet Union through conclusion 
of a Japanese-Soviet peace 
treaty and resumption of rela- 
tions between Japan and Com- 
munist China. 

About 11 per cent wanted 
Japan to act as a “bridge” be- 
tween the East and West camps 
by emphasizing relations with 
the Afro-Asian bloc nations. 

Less than 10 per cent were 
for strengthening of ties be- 
tween Japan and the United 
States through such means as 
revision of the Japan-U.S. Secu- 
rity Treaty. 


the average person possesses 
very little understanding regard- 
ing the security pact revision. 

Thus, 4t is believed premature 
to conclude that more people 
favor closer relations with Com- 
munist China and the Soviet 
Union rather than the United 
States, 


Asked to give their views on 
the political situation, 19.3 per 
cent said the Kishi Cabinet 
should continue in its present 
form. HKMowever, 23.2 per cent 
supported a Cabinet reshuffle to 
strengthen the Cabinet. 


In contrast to 42.5 per cent 
who wanted the Kishi Cabinet 
to remain in power, less than 
10 per cent were for its resign- 
ation, 


However, 22.6 favored a dis- 
solution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives this year. Lack of 
confidence in the Kishi Cabinet 
is believed included in this 
group. 

j Both Parties to Blame 


As to the chaotic condition 
which existed during the 30-day 
extension of the extraordinary 
Diet in which the Socialists boy- 
cotted the session for 18 days 
on the ground that the exten- 
sion was invalid, 32.1 per cent 
said both the Liberal-Democra- 
tic and Socialist parties were 
to blame. 


About three times more (18.1 
per cent) said the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party was at fault than 
the Socialist Party (6.1). 


However, 10.6 per cent said 
such a condition was unavoid- 
able under the circumstances. 

Despite the critical views 
against both the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic and Socialist parties, 32.6 
per cent still favored the two- 
party system. 

But 16.2 per cent said that 
whiie such a political setup was 
ideal, Japan was not yet ready 
for it. 

The formation of a third party 
midway between the Liberal- 
Democrats and the Socialists 
was favored by 11.3 per cent. 

A sizable group—34.5 per cent 
—was unable to give any de- 
finite views on the feasibility 
of a two-party syste Japan. 


Of those who were picked for 
the poll, 52.7 per cent were wom- 
en, As for the educational level, 
65.8 per cent had only elemen- 
tary and junior high school 
education in contrast to 6.2 per 
cent who were graduates of uni- 
versities or former special high- 
er schools, 


Japan Whale Expert 


Departs for Okinawa 


Dr. Shoji Nishiwaki, a noted 
authority on. whales, left To 
kyo for Okinawa via NWA yes 
terday morning for a two-and- 
a-half month survey of whale 
resources around the islands. 

He is making the trip at the 
invitation of the Ryukyu Gov- 
ernment. 

The waters surrounding Oki- 
nawa are known as a habitat 


The low percentage is believ- 
ed to stem’ from the fact that 


of humpback whales. 
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A Happy New Year 


Japan’s most delighiful resort, mild 
and sunny, with ideal golf courses 
Overlooking beautiful coastline 
Modernized Guest Rooms ..... 
Excellent Food ..... © 
Grecious Hospitality 
Delicious & fresh OYSTERS available in the Bar 
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Country Club Living! 


Wake a“ 


ident” Cruise to the 


U.S. 


As y 


Air-Conditioned Luxury Liners 


Superb meals by world-famous 
chefs, round-the-clock room ser- 
vice—many 
your fare! Sunny days are filled 
with deck 
-ming, or just relaxing im a deck 
chair. 


“extras” included in 
sports, outdoor swim- 


Nights gay with dancing 


parties and first run movies! [here's 


a playroom for your childen. A 
: 350-Ib free baggage allowance pro- 
vides ample room for gifts and 
: purchases. First class fares as low 
as $510 one-way. 
. See your Travel Agent or 
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Japan to See 
Giacobini’s 
Comet in Oct. 


The greatest astronomical at- 
traction for the Japanese this 
year will probably be Giacobini's 
comet, which i expected to be 
observed in this country as it 
passes by the earth in October 
on its 13-year circle around the 
sun. The rarely-seen “sparks 
of a shooting star” may be wit- 
nessed. 

This year will also see brisk 
activities of the sun and the 
eclipse of Aldebaran, a bright 
star. The autumn equinox this 


year will.come on Sept. 24, or| Sam 


one day later than usual. 


The comet, discovered by 
French astronomer Etienne Gia- 
cobini at Nice in 1896, goes 
round the sun in a 13-year cycle 
and meets once every 13 years 
with the earth, which moves 
round the sun once every year. 


Giacobini’s comet consists 
of the main star and its off- 
spring that look like comets. It 
is theoretically possible that 
Giacobini's comet may collide 
directly with the earth. But 
astronomers say that in such an 
event, the comet would burn 
out like a meteorite before 
reaching the earth, 


This year's passing of Giaco- 
bini’s comet by the earth, ac- 
cording to astronomers, will 
take place around Oct. 9. The 
preceding two passings were 
seen in America and Europe, 
respectively, where “showers of 
a shooting star” like fireworks 
were observed. 


. The astronomers say that this 
year’s passing of Giacobini’s 
comet is to be observed in Asia. 
But they fear that the comet 
may slip out of its expected or- 
bit so far that the Japanese 
cannot observe its passing. If 
it passes on its expected track, 
the Japanese will be able to see | 
the comet with the naked ey® 
and take pictures of the “sparks 
of a shooting star” with ordl- 
nary cameras. 


The astronomers are eagerly 
awaiting the comet’s passage as 
it will provide them with an 
opportunity to observe the 
comet’s nature and orbit as 
well as how meteorites are born 
of it and other phenomena. 

A total eclipse of the sun will 
be seen in the Atlantic in 
October and an annular eclipse 
of the sun in the Australian re- 
gion in April. These solar 
eclipses are not observable in 
Japan. No Japanese team is 
scheduled to be dispatched for 
observation of these eclipses. 

A partial lunar eclipse to the 
maximum extent of 27 per cent 
will be seen in Kyushu, the 
southern island of Japan, at 
dawn of March 25, 

A total eclipse behind the 
moon of Aldebaran,.the bright- 
est star in the Taurus, will be 
observed for about 50 minutes 
starting around 8:30 p.m. Oct. 20. 

The solar activities will be 
fairly brisk this year. Great 
obstructions of electric waves 
are likely to occur and the 
aurora will probably be observ- 
able. . 

The autumnal equinox this 
year will fall on Sept. 24, or one 
day later than usual. The one- 
day delay will be caused by the 
fact that one year is five or six 
hours longer than 365 days. The 
excess of five or six hours a year 
will amount to one day in four 
vears. This means that the au- 
tumnal equinox will come of 
Sept. 24, or one day later than 
usual, every four years. 

Sut the date of the autumnal 
equinox will return to Sept. 23 
next year because it is a leap 
year. 


2 Nagasaki Dailies 
Amalgamating Again 

NAGASAKI (Kyodo) — Two 
Nagasaki dailies, the Nagasaki 
Nichi Nichi and the Shin 
Minyu, will merge Jan. 15. 
They have been operated as 
separate papers since the end 
of the war, 

The new paper, the Naga- 
saki Shimbun, will go to press 


on Jan. 15. It will have two 
editions a day, morning and 
evening. 

The two newspaper com- 


panies amalgamated once dur- 
ing the war, but split into two 


Ward around 10:45 p.m. 


60 More Died 
In 1958 From 
A-Radiation 


year from the aftereffects of the 
atomic radiation they suffered 


fin the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


| A-bomb raids. 


Seven persons were killed and 14 others injured in Osaka 
Saturday night when an Osaka-bound bus collided with a 
Keihanshin express train at a crossing in Higashi-Yodogawa 


The bus was dragged along the 
tracks for about 50 meters and crushed by another train 
coming from the opposite direction. 
passengers of the bus were killed instantly, while 14 passengers 
on the two trains were injured. Police said the guard at the 
railway crossing failed to close the gate, 


The driver and all five 


} The Construction Ministry 
will give high priority to the 
reconstruction and paving of 
state highways to be carried 
out during fiscal 1959 as part 
of the country’s five-year high- 
way improvement project. 

Parallel with it, the ministry 
will take special care of main- 
tenance and repair of indus- 
trial and tourist highways dur- 
ing the 1959-60 period. 

If the project is carried out 
without a hitch, pavement of 
the entire length of Tokaido, 
the main artery of Japan, ex- 
cept the section between Ha- 
mamatsu, Shizuoka Prefecture, 
and Okazaki, Aichi Prefecture, 
will be completed by the end 
of the year. 

In addition, 5,050 kilometers 
of the 8,363-kilometer total ex- 
tension of the first-class state 
highways in Japan. proper will 
be renovated and 4,046 kilo- 
meters of other highways will 
be paved. 

First-class state highways in 
Hokkaido at present extend 1.,- 
525 kilometers. Of this total, 
680 kilometers will be rebuilt 
and 317 kilometers of them will 
be paved. 


The ministry will also spend 
¥8,750 million for improvement 
of local highways. 

Under the ¥8,750-million pro- 
ject, the paving of the Maebashi- 
Furukawa highway in Gumma 
Prefecture, Tokyo metropolitan 
highway No. 51, the Mishima- 
Atami highway in Shizuoka Pre- 
fecture and other highways with 
a total extension of 400 kilo- 
meters will be carried out. 

Meanwhile, the Japan High- 
ways Construction Corporation 
is scheduled to construct 135 
kilometers of toll roads this fis- 
cal year. 

The new turnpike roads, to 
be built at 14 places in the coun- 
try, will include the Tokyo- 
Chiba highway (9 km.)j, the 
Osaka-Nara highway (18 km.) 
and the Odawara-Manazuru high- 
way (11 km.). 

Meanwhile, the Construction 
Ministry is switching road con- 
struction s;work on major bigh- 
ways starting this spring 
night work in order to avoid 
traffic slowdowns and to speed 
up construction work itself. 

it plans to work nights in 
seven of the nation’s largest 


cities, including. Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Nagoya, Osaka, Hiro 
shima, Kobe and Fukuoka. 


Besides night work, the min- 
istry hopes to use machinery to 

veed work, 

Its decision to switch road 
work from a day to night basis 
resulted from night work tests 
conducted on various highways 
last year. . . 

The Construction Ministry 
will also start modernization of 
a total of 25 city sections in the 
country as part of the minis- 
try’s 10-year city planning pro- 
ject, with a budget of ¥2,296 
million in fiscal 1959. 


in 1946, 


The sections to be moderniz- 


Highway Improvement 
To Get High Priority 


ed with special emphasis on re- 
construction of city blocs 
around Government railway sta- 
tions within city limits will 
cover an area of some 992 
square meters. 


The total costs of the project 
will run into some ¥4,592 mil- 
lion because some ¥2,300 mil 
lion will be defrayed by local 
governments in addition to the 
ministry’s ‘expenditure of ¥2,- 
296 million. 

In order to facilitate the mod- 
ernization of the ministry 
designated 25 city sections, the 
ministry will present to the 
current Diet a bill revising the 
city blocs readjustment law. 

The bill would make it easier 
for prefectural governments and 
municipal authorities concerned 
to clear slums, remove old, use- 
less buildings and other estab 
lishments which are blocking 
the modernization of Japanese 
cities. 

The 25 city sections include 
areas along the state highway 
that runs through Hiratsuka, 
Kanagawa Prefecture, the area 
in front of Chiba Station in Chi- 
ba City, Chiba Prefecture, and 
the area back of the Aomori 
Station, in Aomori City, Aomori 
Prefecture, 


Soya Moving Along 
Fringe of Ice Pack 


The Japanese icebreaker Sova 
reached a point about 177 nau- 
tical miles north-northeast of 
Showa Base on Ongul Island at 
midnight Saturday (6 a.m. Sun- 
day, JST), according to a mes- 
sage from the ship received in 
Tokyo yesterday morning. 

The message said the ship was 
sailing in a westerly direction 
along the outer fringe of the 
ice pack for survey purposes. 
The Soya had reached the An- 
taretic Ocean Friday morning. 

The size of ice floes surround- 
ing the ship, the reports said, 
was less than 10 meters across. 

The weather midnight Satur- 
day was cloudy and the temper- 
ature stood at 2 degrees below 
zero. Visibility was about 20 
kilometers (12 miles). 

Friday afternoon, two heli- 
copters aboard the expedition 
ship took to the air for about 
half an hour each for test and 
survey purposes. 

The ship is planning to break 
into the ice pack toward Showa 
Base Wednesday, 


2 Celebrate Holiday 
With Poisoned Whisky 


NIKKO (UPI) — Yukio Ta- 
kano, 20, and his 40-year-old 
mother celebrated New Year's 
Day with what proved to be 
poisoned whisky sent through 
the fnail by an unidentified per- 
son. Emergency treatment at 
a hospital saved their lives. 


While the cities of Hiroshima 


| and Nagasaki now show little 


trace of the terrible destruction 
caused by the A-raids in the 
summer of 1945, those who suf- 
fered radiation in the A-bomb 
blasts are still dying. 


According to the 1950 na- 
tional census, A-bomb victims 
numbered 160,380 in Hiroshima 
and 130,772 in Nagasaki. 


The victims who died of 
atomic radiation diseases dur- 
ing the four years between 1953 
and 1957. totaled 122, according 
to a checkup_by the Atomic 
Disease Victims Councils for 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, which 
were established in 1953. 


Last year, those who suc- 
cumbed to radiation diseases 
numbered 33 in Hiroshima, 23 
in Nagasaki, 2 in Fukuoka, I’ 
each in Nara and Ehime pre- 
fectures. , 


Officials of the councils be 
lieve that many other A-bomb 
victims might have also died 
“unknown” during the year, 


While until recently most A- 
bomb victims suffered from dis- 
figurements caused by keloid, 
many victims were also dying 
of cancer of the lung or liver. 


In August 1957, the A-bomb 
victims medical treatment law 
was put into effect. Under the 
law, medical certificates were 
issued to 111,113 affected per- 
sons in Hiroshima Prefecture, 
80,657 in Nagasaki Prefecture, 
2,098 in Yamaguchi Prefecture, 
1,781 in Fukuoka Prefecture 
and 1,374 in Shimane Prefec- 
ture up to Sept. 30 of the same 
year. 


Recipients in other prefec- 
tures totaled 1,202 in Okayama, 
794 in Tokyo and others. The 
grand total ran to 207,278 for 
the entire nation. 


Some 80,000 other victims in 
the country still have not taken 
procedures for obtaining such 
certificates which guarantee 
them free medical care, 


Some of the victims are 
reluctant or indifferent to re- 
ceiving medical treatment at 
the State-designated hospitals. 

Some are obsessed with the 
idea, right or wrong, that atom- 
ic disease is incurable. Still 
others are unwilling to be hos- 
pitalized for economic reasons. 


The amount of relief funds 
for a family of a victim is 
¥6,000 per capita per month in 
the case the Victim is hospitaliz- 
ed. The sum is too small to sup- 
port the victim’s family. 


Flood Victims’ Winter 
Fund ¥20,000 Donation 


The donation of ¥20,000 to 
the flood victims’ winter fund, 
acknowledged in the Jan. 1 is- 
sue of The Japan Times as 
from the Jewish Community 
Center, was from the Jewish 
Community Center Duplicate 
Bridge. 
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“UNITED STATES POSTAGE 
Ree AP Radiophoto _ 
This &cent postage stamp, 

be placed on sale in 


to 
Washington, D.C., on Feb. 25, 
honors Jose de San Martin 


(1778-1850), South America's 
“Hero of the Andes.” This 
stamp and a similar 4-cent one 
comprise the fourth Champion 
of Liberty series to be issued 
by the United States, 


M.S. 


For reservations, call 


Yokohama: (2) 9437/9, 7474/9 
Osaka: (25) 4652/9, 2396/7 


NY KLIN 


SEATTLE & VANCOUVER 


Regular Passenger Service 


’ 
“HIKAWA MARU” = (G/T 11,625) 

Passenger — Passage Fare — 
Accommodation Y’hama/ Y’hama/ NHonolulu/ Local Fare 

Class S’tle., Vane. Honolulu Vanc. (Y"hama-hobe) 
Cabin: .. 80 $425 $340 $140 7,000 
Third A .. 69 200 240 105 3,000 
Third B .. 127 280 90 2,500 


Sail Sail Arrive Arrive 
Kobe Nagoya Y'hama Seattle V'couver 
Vv. 49 Feb. 13 Feb. 14 Feb. 17 Mar. 1 Mar. 3- 
Vv. Apr. 28 Apr. 29 May 2 May 21 May 19 
HOMEWARD 
Sail Sail Sail Arrive Sail Arrive 
V’couver Seattle Hniu Y'hama Y'hama Robe 
Vv. 48 Jan. 14 Jan. 13 Jan. 23 Feb. 4 ‘*Feb. 5 Feb. 6 
v.49 Mar.12 Mar.11 Mar.21 Apr.2 ‘*Apr.3 Apr. 4 


*Local section—tentative schedule, subject to change. 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


TOKYO HEAD OFFICE: ‘el. (28) 8476, 3621, 5721, 5731 


our Travel Agents or 


Kobe 
Nagoya: 


(3) 0301/8, 0601/7 
(23> 1171/4, 7721/4 


Interested in 


Ship via 


ervice? 


the Maersk Line 


no detail too small... no effort too great ‘ 


www Fukokw Building, Tokyo. 


Reporters Estimate How 
Other Nations View Japan 


Approximately seven years 
have elapsed since Japan regain- 
ed independence after the war's 
end. It is a full two vears also 
since it made a comeback on 
the international diplomatic 
stage. The Japanese people in 
general are prone to believe, in 
recalling a time after the war's 
end whén Japan was handled 
as though it were a trouble- 
some child, that Japan has now 
managed to regain a position of 
dignity and respect in the world. 


This, however, falls Into the 
sphere of a strictly Japanese 
outlook. The question remains 
of how foreign countries now 
view Japan, critically or other- 
wise. The advent of the new 
year has led the Kyodo News 
Service to look for some an- 
swers to this question by seek- 
ing the views of its correspond- 
ents in various countries, 


Here are briefly some of their 
views, beginning with that of 
Kyodo’s Washington correspond- 
ent, Akira Naka: 


Americans welcome the fact 
that Japan's —— has made 
great progress in the postwar 
period and that the foundation 
for its economy has now been 
more or leas established. 


However, they feel that this 
economic foundation is _ still 
weak and doubt whether 
Japan's economy can stand up 
against international economic 
competition. 


Experts on Japanese affuirs in 
Washington hold the view 
that it is necessary for Japan's 
major industries speedily to 
carry out a streamlining as well 
as modernization of their enter- 
prises, revamp their manage- 
ment and seek a stable export 
market for their manufactures. 

While it is generally recogniz- 
ed that Japan's economic situa- 
tion is improving, Americans 
underline that the living stand- 
ard of the’ ordinary Japanese 
has not gone up in ratio to the 
improvement. 


This is considered to be the 
reason for the constant social 
unrest in Japan with its big re- 
percussions on Japanese poli- 
tics. 


Sentiment also is that demo- 
cratic government in Japan is 
still of a shallow character, as 
exemplified by the big playup 
given by the American press re- 
cently to the disturbance in the 
Japanese Diet over the contro- 
versial bill for strengthening of 
police powers. 

One thing, however, is admit- 
ted by the Americans, namely, 
that they have difficulty in 
gauging Japanese public opin- 
ion and the way the Japanese 
people in general feel toward 
the re-building of their country. 

Kyodo’s New York corre 
spondent, Yasumasa Ota: 


General feeling at the United 
Nations is that Japan should 
more clearly enunciate its views 
and position. . 


During the past two full 
years after its admission into 
the world organization, there 
has been a lot of talk of Japan 
assuming the role of a “bridge”’ 
to span differences between 
the East and West and observ- 
ing three principles in its diplo- 
macy—centering its activities 
on the United Nations, collabo- 
rating with the Afro-Asian 
Group and cooperating with the 
United States. 

Much of this, however, has 
fallen flat in actuality, At the 
13th U.N. General Assembly ses- 
sion, it became apparent that 
Japan did not have a solid foot- 
ing for pushing such ideas. On 
such issues as disarmament, nu- 
clear experiments and colonia!- 
ism, Japan, in fact, even took 
a Stand of opposition to the 
Afro-Asian group under the 
name of realistic diplomacy. It 
was criticized by the Soviet 
Union, moreover, as continuing 
to follow a policy of subservi- 
ence to the United States, 
though it strove to resolve the 
East-West tension. 

The time has come for Japan 
to rescrutinize its position at 
the United Nations from a 
strictly Japanese standpoint and 
to make a careful readjustment. 

Kyodo’s Moscow correspond- 
ent Kikutaro Man: 

The Soviet Union's view of 
Japan is influenced by the na- 
ture of its Socialist structure. It 
naturally regards Japan as a 
capitalistic cofintry and harbors 
dissatisfaction on this point. It 
is particularly dissatisfied at the 
present time with the attitude 
and policies of the Kishi Gov- 
ernment 

The Russians feel that Japan 
has been backing away from 


the Soviet Union from the time 
that former Prime Minister 
Ichiro Hatoyama moved for 
normalization of relations with 
Moscow. 


They are especially critical of 
the Kishi Government as they 
feel that its move to revise the 
Security Treaty with the Unit- 
ed States means closer ties with 
Warhington and its attempt to 
push through a  0bill_ for 
strengthening police powers 
points up its reactionary 
character. 


The Soviet Union hopes that 
Japan will adopt a policy of 
neutrality. Indications are that 
it will continue to press this 
demand on Japan in various 
ways, although it is fully aware 
that no radical change in Ja- 
pan’s policies can be anticipat- 
ed while the Liberal-Democrats 
are in power. 


Cognizant of this political 
roadblock, it may be expected 


that the Russians will place ‘the ~ 


main weight of their policy to- 
ward Japan—that is from the 
standpoint of achieving con- 
crete resulis—in trying to 
create an atmosphere for con- 
cluding a peace treaty and 
agreements on interflow of cul- 
ture and technical knowhow. 


Kyodo’s London correspontl- 
ent, Shinkichi Iwanaga: 


British public interest in Ja- 
pan is very slim. Very few 
Britons have knowledge of 
modern Japan. The news- 
papers which give comparative- 
ly detailed accounts of Japa- 
nece politics and diplomacy are 
restricted mostly to The Times 
and The Manchester Guardian. 


Sentiment, centering in Gan- 
cashire, that Japan is an econo- 
mic enemy of Britain—a coun- 
try of low wages, sweat shops 
and dumping—is most common- 
ly held by the British public. 


If there is interest in Japan, 
it is in the so-called “exotic” 
phases. The British people 
know that these exotic things 
are not an intrinsic part of 
modern Japan but prefer to 
think of Japan in such terms. 


Japanese abroad share a 
blame also in the fact that they 
themselves play a role in over- 
exaggerating the so-called exotic 
aspects of their country. 

Kyodo’s Paris correspondent, 
Yoshiaki Hori: 


It appears that the French 
people regard Japan's Kishi 
Government as now subject to 
mounting domestic criticism, 
feel that conservative rule is 
going to be maintained in Japan 
for some time to come. 


They believe, moreover, that 
a government of a conservative 
character in Japan stands bet- 
ter to understand the position 
of the West European nations 
and can do much to modify the 
extremist views of some of the 
Afro-Asian countries, such as 
Algeria, by its position within 
the group itself, 


They recognize Japan as an 
Asian nation which possesses 
a long historical tradition side 
by side with knowledge of the 
newest industrial skills. 


French Government circles 
have a keen interest in Japan’s 
attitude vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union and are inclined to sym- 


pathize with Japan when the. 


Russians maintain a «very 


strong position toward Tssues” 


which are of vital concern to 
Japan, such as salmon fishing. 

Kyodo’s New  Dethi_ cor- 
respondent, Makoto Ota: 

India regards and respects 
Japan as being a highly eco- 
nomically-advanced country, It 
does not feel, however, that Ja- 
pan has much weight in the in- 
ternational field. It holds that 
the big powers in the interna- 
tional field are the United States 
and the Soviet Union. As to 
the Afro-Asian group, India 
feels that it is its true repre- 
sentative. 

The belief that had existed in 
Indian minds that Japan was a 
vassal of the United States was 
swept away by the visits teJa- 
pan of Prime Minister Jawa 
harlal Nehru in 1957 and Presi- 
dent Rajendra Prasad last year. 

Indians have welcomed 
initiative taken by Japan 47 
oppose staging of nuclear tests 
and the critical position taken 
by the Kishi Government to 
Me use of the U.S. Ar 
Forces in the past Lebanon 
crisis. 

They have found satisfac- 
tion in the fact that Kishi hae 
included friendly relation& 
with Asian nations as part of 
his Government's policies, 
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Women in the News Limelight in 1958 


Miss Shoda’s Grace 


Charms the Nation 


By TSUGI SHIRAISHI 

Nobody was in the news last 
year as lavishly as Miss Michiko 
Shoda, fiancee of the Crown 
Prince. No popular singer nor 
movie actress has ever received 
as much publicity as the attrac- 
tive future empress. 

Miss Shoda is now the idol 
of young girls and also of young 
men who are looking for a wife. 
Attractive and refined, retaining 
all the qualities of Japanese 
femininity Miss Shoda is regard- 
ed as an ideal symbol of Japa- 
nese womanhood. 


Miss Shoda is idolized, be- 
cause she is the choice of the 
Crown Prince who did. his ut- 
most to win her hand. His 
persuasion coupled with his 
sincerity is said to have won 
the heart of pretty Miss Shoda. 

Miss Shoda is a commoner 
just like “you and me.” This 
appeals to the public. As the 


American press called her—a 
miller’s daughter—she is not a 
blueblood as other princesses 
and is not a graduate of the 


Miss Michiko Shoda 


Gakushuin (former Peeresses’ 
School). Miss Shoda is a gradu- 
ate of the Sacred Heart College. 


The commoner’s daughter was 
wooed by the Crown Prince. 
This sounds romantic and in 
any age and country romances 
in the imperial or royal families 
make news. This is pafticular- 
ly so when the, two concerned 
are not of the same high aris- 
tocratic lineage. 


Miss Shoda’s calm and self- 
composed attitude at the first 
press interview impressed 
“tough” pressmen as well as 
millions of TV viewers ab over 
the country. 


Her reserved and graceful 
manner, often lacking in the 
“apres guerre” Japanese girls, 
charmed the older generation 
who are often disgusted with the 
too tomboyish and superficially 
Westernized looks of young 
girls. As Chief Justice Kotaro 
Tenaka said, she is the kind of 
girl who is. born once in 10 
years. 


The fact that she is the daugh- 
ter of a wholesome family who 
is wealthy but lives simply is ac- 
counted for the favorable esti- 
mate of the whole situation by 
the public. Many TV viewers 
were impressed by the fact that 
Mrs. Shoda wore the same dress 
to go to the Imperial Palace on 
the first day and on the second 
day when visiting the Crown 
Prince accompanying her daugh- 
ter. “She must be a very sen- 
sible mother,” is the comment 
of TV viewers. 

Whether she likes it or not 
Miss Shoda will be much in the 
news before and after the 
scheduled wedding in April of 
this year. 


The Lyons Den 


By LEONARD LYONS 
NANA 
LAW NOTE: Atty. Gen. 
Rogers was at El Morocco last 
Tuesday night. He mentioned 
that whenever a vacancy oc 
curs at the U.S. Supreme Court 


lawyers descent upon him to 


urge the President to appoint 
another Charles Evans Hughes. 
“The fact is,” said Rogers, 
“there isn’t another Charles 
Evans Hughes anywhere. There 
are distinguished judges with 


middle names, and distinguish- 
judges with beards; but 


ed 
there’s not another Hughes.” 


SUCH is the nature of N.Y. 
society that when “Monroe” 


lyn instead of President James, 
and “Truman” means 


and .asked: “A _ relative?” . 
“Yes. Sorg” said Bartok .. 
“Oh,” said the lady. 


wine-producing section 
France. “No,” she _ said. 
come from Marseilles 
they grow the sailors 
drink that wine”.. 
Morse, costar of “Say, Darling,” 
will play the role of the co 
dentist in the movie version 
“Bells Are Ringing”’...Geor 
de Witt said 
Rockefeller should 


tion with two-treasuries. 


Miss Taki Fujita 


Miss Taki Fujita Popular 
As Japan’s U.N. Delegate 


Kind and good-natured Miss 
Taki Fujita is well known 
among U.N. delegates in New 
York. She recently returned 
after attending the Third Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly 
as the only Japanese woman 
delegate. 


Though Miss Fujita’s leaving 
for and returning from the U.N. 
was not publicized as much this 
year as last year, Women’s or- 
ganizations which work as NGO 
(mongovernment organizations 
cooperating with the U.N.’in a. 
nonofficial. capacity) are pleas- 
ed that Miss Fujita was appoint- 
ed a full-fledged delegate this 
year. 


Last year she was the first 
Japanese woman (Gelegate, but 
her official status was that of 
alternate delegate. Being the 
first time that a woman was in- 
cluded in the Japanese delega- 
tion she was sent off with much 
fanfare. 

Miss Fujita is a rather fami- 
liar figure at the U.N. because 
while she was director of the 
Women's and Minor’s Bureau of 
the Labor Ministry from 1951 to 
1955 she attended the Women’s 
Status Committee meetings on 
many occasions as observer. 
Japan was not yet a member of 
the U.N. at that time, 

Officials of the Foreign Office 
say that Miss Fujita was so 
popular among delegates of 
other countries when she first 
took part in the Third Section 
in 1957 that they requested her 
to be a delegate again to the 
13th General Assembly. Her 


warm personality, sincere at- 
titude and right timing in ex- 
pressing her opinions at the 
meeting won the respect and 
friendship of other delegates. 

In Japan Miss Fujita is 
known as an educator and also 
as a champion for the emancipa- 
tion of women. After 25 years 
at Tsuda College she retired 
from teaching and became direc- 
tor of the Women’s and Minor’s 
Bureau. 

During the four years while 
she was in the government job 
she stood out from other offi- 
cials. Not accustomed to official- 
dom she did not hesitate to ex- 
press what she thought right. 
Often it was said that her 
straightforwardness and frank- 
ness, qualities which are often 
lacking in career officials did 
much good adding a fresh 
atmosphere to bureaucracy. 

As president of the Women 
Voters’ League Miss Fujita goes 
on lecture tours all over the 
country. She is not eloquent, 
but with a sense of humor and 
sympathetic understanding she 
speaks eagerly. She is one of 
the foremost lecturers in Japan. 

Those who know her child- 
hood recall her as sickly and 
thin. Her parents thought that 
their daughter would never be 
fit for married life. They sent 
her to Tsuda College and then 
to Bryn Mawr College in the 
States to help her become a 
career woman. 

Now in her late 50 Miss Fuji- 
ta is very much on the go. 
Her busy program will continue 
into 1959. 


| abroad of a 
| which has become one of bestsel- 
| Jers. 


Miss Inukai’s Star as Critic, 
Speaker Rises With Hit Book 


“Attractive and intelligent Miss 
Michiko Inukail is one of the 
outstanding female critics in 
Japan. Last year she published 
a book called “Ojosan Horoki” 
(a record of the wandering 
mademoiselle) 


Born in an aristocratic family 
as the granddaughter of the 
late Takeshi Inukai, better 
known as Bokudo Inukai, pro 
minent statesman, Miss Inukai 
has inherited the fighting spirit 
of her grandfather who was as- 
sassinated in 1932 when he was 
Prime Minister. 

The past year was an active 
one for her. She appeared on 
TV on many occasions and 
wrote comments on current tops 
in magazines and newspapers, 
She is also the first woman radio 
commentator of NHK. Her un- 
biased viewpoints and sharp 


criticisms are held in high 
esteem by the public. 
Miss Inukai says that in 


Miss Michiko Inukai 


Japan anyone who writes “three 
lines” on any subject is called 
a critic, but critics-should have 
a wide and profound knowledge 


of the subject they comment 
on. 


“Japanese critics write on too 
many subjects in a profuse 
manner, but real critics should 
have their special field in which 
they are qualified to express 
their opinions,” is Mias Inukai’s 


comment. She adds that dur- 
ing the past year she had also 
made the same mistake as other 
critics, but promised herseif 
she would write only on things 
she is well acquainted with, 


Her book “Ojosan Horoki” 
tells about the adventures, ill- 
ness, poverty and work she ex- 
perienced during her 10-year 
stay abroad. Miss Inukal left 
Japan in 1948 and entered the 
Boston Ladies College. To earn 
money she gave lectures on 
Japan, but this did not continue 
long as she contracted tubercu- 
losis of whe lungs. 


While recuperating at a sani- 
tarium Miss Inukai earned her 
expense for medical care by 
knitting lace and rosaries out of 
discarded parachute cords. 
Though sick she did not ask her 
family for financial help, 


One day she was ordered to 
leave the country, according to 
U.S. regulations that a foreign 
student who becomes ill must 
return home. In a hurry she 
obtained a visa to go to The 
Netherlands and boarded a ship 
for Europe. By then she had 


ness, 


Miss Inukai stayed two years 
in The Netherlands where she 
worked at the broadcasting cor- 
poration there and then went on 
to Paris. There, the plucky 
Japanese student specialized in 
philosophy and literature at 
Sorbonne University. Mean- 
while, she traveled widely to 
England, Germany, Spain and 
Italy. 


Much as she preferred to stay 
longer in Paris she had to de- 
cide to return to Japan because 
of her illness, For the first time 
during her stay abroad she ask- 
ed her family to pay for her 
passage home, 

Journalists often mention her 
background as though Miss Inu- 
kai has gained fame capitalizing 
on this, but she has intelligence 
and gumption to outshine her 
statesman father, Takeru Inu- 
kai, the former Justice Minister 
in the Yoshida Cabinet. 


As a prominent woman leader 
she expresses her opinion that 
the masses of women are too 
easily influenced by the anti- 
West tendency now prevailing 
in Japan, but the fundamental 
issue is to cultivate respect for 
human dignity, “I am going to 
work hard on this line in the 
coming year,” is the noted com- 
mentator’s resolution. 


(To Be Con'td) 


around the Uluminated Tokyo Tower. 


A helicopter loaded with a couple of battery-powered bulbs on both ends “hula-hoops” 
The new mammoth landmark of Tokyo rises to a height 


of 232 meters in Shiba Park, Tokyo, transmitting radio waves to every corner and cranny of the 


country. 


almost recovered from her ill. | 


is 
mentioned they think it’s Mari- 


Capote fT 
and not Harry 8. So it is in Lon- 
don, too, with Eva Bartok’s pub- 
licity. Pater Bartok, 35-year-old 
son of the eminent composer 
Bela Bartok, was introduced to 
a titled lady who heard his name 


7 didn’t 
know Eva had such a big son.” 


FRANCE NUYEN, who plays 
“Suzie Wong,” was asked if she 
came from the grape-growing, 
of 
“F 
where 

who 
‘Robert 


that if Nelson 
become 
President, we'd be the only na- 


Radio - TV 


Screen - Stage 


—RADIO— 


Monday, Jan. 5, 1959 


FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 
NEWS: Every hour on the hour. 
6:05 a.m.—Rise and Shine, , 6:35— 

Rise and Shine, 7: 10—Morn- 
ing Meditations, 7:15—Bob and 
Ray, 7:30—Rise and Shine, 8:05— 
Take 25, 8:30—The Breakfast Club. 
9:05—People are Funny, 9%:30— 
Bert Parks Bandstand, 10:05— 
Turn Back the Clock, 10:30—Disc 
Jockey Jury, 11:05—Masters of 
Melody, 11:15—Koffee Klatsch, 
11:30—Honshu Hayride. 
12:15—Dise ‘n’' Data, 1:05—Just En- 
tertainment, 1:15—Ladies Piéase. 
1:30—Robert Q. Lewis, 1:55—Vocal 
Spotlight, 2:05—Matinee Concert, 
3:05—Waltz Time, 3:15—Marvin 
Miller Storyteller, 3:30—Songs of 
the Islands, 3:45—-Ebony & Ivory. 


4:05—Sisco Kid, 4:30—Journey 
Into Melody, 5:05 — Journey 
Into Melody. 


:30—Soundtrack, §:45—Man 
Town, 6:15—Weathervane, 
~—Spotlizht on Sports, 
Music by Candle Light, 7:05— 
Shortwave USA. 17:15—Johnny 
Dollar, 7:30—Meet the Press, 7:55 
—Duffy's Tavern, 8:05—Gateway, 
8:30—Jazz Unlimited. 

9:10—Japanese Phrasebook, 9%:15— 
Andy Reynolds, 9:30—FBI in 
Peace & War, 9:55—Art 
Notebook, 10:05—Air Express, 
10:30—Classical Album, 11:05 — 
11:30—One Night 


About 


Tuesday, Jan. ¢ 
12:05 a.m.--Ozzie & Harriet, 12°30— 
Smile Time, 1:°05—One o'Clock 
Jump, 1:30—Mystery Time, 2:05— 
While the City Sleeps, 3:05 — 
Music for Everyone, 4:05—Dawn 
Patrol, 5:05—Five by Five at 5:05, 
$:15—Barnyard Jamboree. 


SON. x 


TRANSISTOR RADIOS 


The Pioneer and Leader of the 
Transistor Industry in Japan 


SONY CORPORATION 


JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kds.) 
JORR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Krs.) 
40Z, JO0Z2, JOZ3, (3,925 6055 & 


. .| 9-595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 


(1486 Kes.) 

(Subject to Change Without Notice) 
A.M, PROGRAM 
$:05-8:30—-Voices of Spring (J. 
Strauss), Fricsay & RIAS Sym- 


phony; Overture, Tannhauser 
(Wagner), Karajan & £Berlin 
Philharmonic. (AK)* 

8:30-9:00—-Favorite Tenor Songs: 


Rudolf Schock with children’s 
chorus & orch. (AB)* 

9:40-10:00—Violin Solos by Frica 
Morini. (AK)* 


P.M. PROGRAM 
1:08-2:00—Light Concert: Gold & 
Silver (Lehar), Voices of Spring 
(J. Strauss), others. (KR)* 
1:25-2:30—Nutcracker Suite (Tchai- 
kovsky), Beecham & Royal Phil 
harmonic; “L’Ariesienne” Suites 
Nos. 1 & 2 (Bizet), Couraud & 


Bamberg Symphony. (AB)* 


Baker's . 


2:05-3:30—Radio Jukebox. (KR)* 

3:00-3:30—Piano Recital by Midori 
Tanabe: Mozart, Brahms. (AB) 

3:00-3:30—Piano Recital by Reiko 
Honjo: Ballade No. 1 (Chopin), 
others. (QR) 

3:05-4:00—Symphony Ne. 1 in C 
minor (Brahms), Walter & New 
York Philharmonic. (RF)* 

3:30-4:00—Rhythm Hour: A Ia Carte. 
(AB)* 

4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (QR)* 

4:05-5:00—Musical Requests. (RF)* 

5:40.6:00—Violin Sonata No. 4 in D 
major (Handel), Nathan Milstein 
& Artur Balsam; others. (JOZ)* 

6:00-6:05—English News, David 
Friend. (AB) 

7:30-8:00 — Stereo Demonstration 
titre. is Stereo”! (QR) 
( - 

7:30-8:30—Disc Parade: Latin Ameri- 
can Music. (JOZ)* 


8:00-8:30—Violin Recital by Hisako 


Prokofiev, Shostakovitch, 
8:05.9:00—Dance Time. (RF)* 
8:30-9:00—Verklaerte Nacht (Scho- 
enberg), Mitropoulos & New York 
Philharmonic. (JOZ)* 
9:10-10:00—Popular Telephone Re- 
quests. (KR)* 
10:30-11:00—Overture, Barber of 
Seville (Rossini), Voiges of Spring 
(J. Strauss), others, Brass Band 
Study Group of Tokyo Arts U. 
(KR) 
11:05-11:30—Tango Album. (LF)* 
11:40-11:55—“Aida” Potpourri (Ver- 
di), Kostelanetz Orch. 


12:00-12:30—Popular Music. (RF)* 
12:10.12:30—Overture, Poet & Peas- 
ant (Suppe), Malko & Philhar- 
monia Orch.; others. (LF)* 
12:15-1:15—English Hour: 12:15— 
News, Request Time; 12:45—Pop 
Parade. (KR)* 
12:40-1:30—Carnaval des Animaux 
(Saint-Saens), Sorcerer's Ap- 
prentice (Dukas), Akeo Wata- 
nabe & Japan Philharmonic. 


(QR)* 
* Records > 
NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 
7:00-9:00 p.m.—Violin Sonata in E 


major, K481 (Mozart), Josef 
Szigeti & George Szell; 
String Trios, Op. 83 WNos. 1, 
2 & 3.(Haydn), Jean Pougnet, 


Frederick Riddle, Anthony Pini: 
Sonata da Camera, Op. 4 
(Pierne), Fleury Trio; Cello 
Sonata No. 2 in G minor (Beetho. 
ven), Paul Tortelier & Karl En- 
gel; String Quartet No. 3 in EF 
flat major (Dvorak), Netherlands 
Nesters 


Today’s TV Choice 


8:30-9:00 p.m.—TV Scope, from 
Yomiuri TV Hall. (JOAX-TV) 
9:15-9:45 — “City Detective”—Rod 
Cameron in “Cargo of the Mid- 
night” (in Japanese). (JOAX-TV) 


—VIDEO— 


JOAK-TV 
. (Channel 3) 
7:00-7:15 a.m.—News, 7:25-7:40— 
Xylophone Solo by Yoichi Hira- 
oka, 7:55-8:00—Overseas News, 
11 :55-12:00—Overseas Report. 
12:00-12:15 noon—News, 12:15-12:35-— 
Comic Story, 12:45-1:00—Today’s 
Cooking Hints, 5:30-5:57—Color TV 
Test (Tokyo area only), 6:00-6:10 
—Cartoon Movie, 6:10-6:40—Songs 
and Silhouette, 6:40-7:00—Talk on 
Science. 
7:00-7:15 — ws, 7:15-7:30—Serial 
Drama “Bus Dori Ura,” 7:30-8:00 
—What's My Secret, 8:00-8:30— 
Popular Songs, 8:30-9:00—Serial 
Drama “Riku-no Kamome,” 9:00- 


9 :30—Serial —— Show “Oto- 


9:30-10:00—Drama *“Koko-ni Hito 
Ari,” 10:00-10:15—News, 10:55- 
11:00—Overseas News, 

JOAX-TV 

‘(Channel 4) 
6:35-6:50 a.m.—Morning Melodies, 


700-7 :13—News, 7:45-7:55—News, 
9:00-9:20—Cooking School. 

12:00-12:15 noon—News, 12:15-12:40 
—Songs and Quiz, 12:40-1235— 

Women’s News, 1:00-1:15—Cook- 

ing Memo, 1:45-2:10—Movie Short, 

2:10-3:30 — Kabuki “Taikoki,” 

from Kabukiza, 3:30-4:30—Bol- 

shoi Circus, 4:30-5 :40—Comic 

. from Asakusa Shochiku- 


2a. 

5:50-6:00—Yomiuri News, 
—"*Todoroki Sensei,” 
Densuke Drama, 6:45-6:55—News 
Flashes, 6 :55-7 :00—International 
7:00-7:30—Drama “Kuro- 
obi Sensei,” 7:30-8:00—Drama 
“Taikoki,” 8:00-8:30—Drama “Kai- 
ketsu Kurozukin,” 8:30-9:00—TV 


Scope. 

9:00°9:11—Today'’s Events, 9:11-9:15 
—Cartoon News, §$:15-9:45—Movie 
“City Detective,” 9:45-10:00—TV 
Sports, 10:00-10:30—Drama “Fufu 
Hyakkei,” 10:°)-10:35 — Sports 
News, 10:55-11:10—Telenews. 


6:00-6:10 


JOKR-TV 
(Channel 6) 

7:00-7:10 a.m.—TV Newspaper, 7:10- 
7:15—Sports Flashes, 7:50-8:00— 
Overseas News, 8:10-8:15—Sports 
Flashes, 9:15-8:21—Cartoon Movie, 
8:21-10:00 — Movie “Hiyodori 
Zoshi,” 10:00-11:00 — Leading 
Financiers .of Tokyo and Osaka, 
11:00-11:55 — Oriental Theater 
“Hatsuni.” 

12:00-12:15 noon—News, 
—Cinema Fantasy, 
Notes for Women, 1:15-1:30—To- 
night's Menu, 1:30-3:00—Puppet 
Drama “Robensugi Yurai,” from 
Osaka, 3:00-4:00—Kabuki “Yu- 
:uki Izaemon Kuruwa-no Bun- 
sho,” 4:00-4:45—Popular Songs, 
4:59-5:35—Movie Roundup, 5:35- 
5:50—Weekly Sports, 5:50-6:00— 
Asahi News. 

6:00-6:15—Children’s Hour, 7:00-7:30 
—Drama “Anmitsu Hime,” 7:30- 
8:00—Popular Songs, 8:00-8:30— 
Drama “Shabondama  Jinsei,” 
8:30-9:00—Drama ‘“‘Zenigata Heiji, 
“9:00-9:15—From North and South 
“Kanban Musume.” 

9:15-9:45-— Drama “Tokyo Zero 
Hour,” 9:45-9:55—News, 9:55-10:00 
—Sports News, 10:00-10:30—Movie 

* “Onesan-to Isho,” 10:30-11:00—Art 
Salon, 11:05-11:15—Overseas News. 


—SCREEN— 


GRANT HEIGHTS: The Big Coun- 
try (Gregory Peck, Jean Sim- 
mons). 


12:15-12:40 
12:40-1 :00— 


6:15-645— NEW 


SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: Torpedo 
Run (Glenn Ford, Ernest Borg- 
nine). 

TACHIKAWA WEST: Ohnionhead 
(Andy Griffita, Felicia Farr). 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: Onion- 
head (Andy Griffith, Felicia Farr). 
HIBIYA: Damn Yankees, 11:10, 

1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50. 

IMPERIAL THEATER: “Search for 
Paradise,” 1:30 & 7 p.m. (Sat, 
1, 4, 7 p.m.; Sundays & Jan. 1-7, 
10 a.m., 1, 4, 7 p.m.). 

MARUNOUCHI NIKKATSU: The 
7th Voyage of — 10:25, 11:50 
1:50, 3:50, 5:50, 7:50. 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: Kiss the 
Blood off My Hands, 11, 12:50, 
6:20, 8:10, (9:10 a.m. 

10, 11:30, 1:15, 3, 5:45 


5:25, 

SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: Viking, 11, 2, 
5, 8, until Jan. 12. 

SHIBUYA PANTHEON: The 
Voyage of Sinbad, 10:25, ian 
1:50, 3:50, 5:50, 7:50. 

SHIBUYA SCALAZA: The Sad 
Sack; Vertigo; 8:10, 10:17, 2:13, 
6:09: (9:30, 1:35, 5:45, Jan. 5-12). 

SHIBUYA TOKYU: 
Frankenstein; 
10:20, 11:50, 2:20, 
11:50, 2:20, 5:50, 7:15, Jan. 
untiy Jan. 9. 

SHINJUKU GEKIJO: The 
Sack; Vertigo; 8:25, 12:25, 
until Jan. 12. 

SHINJUKU GRAND ODEON: 
7th Voyage of Sinbad, 
11:50, 1:50, 3:50, 5:50, 7:50. 

SHINJUKU MILANOZA: The Ten 
Commandments, 9:50, 2:16, 6:30. 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: Imitation 
General; Man from Dakota; 9:30, 
11:45, 2:20, 4:55, 7:30. 

SHOCHIKU ACADEMY: Viking, 9, 
11:44, 2:36, 5:28, 8:20, until Jan. 


12. 
SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: 


The 
10:25, 


The Big 

Country, 9:45, 12:50, 3:55, 7, (Jan. 
1-7). 

SHOCHIKU PICCADILLY: Walt 


Disney's “Perri,” 11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 
5:40, 7:50, (9 a.m. Sundays & Holi- 
day). 
THEATER TOKYO: Adam and Eve, 
11:05, 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30.  — 
TOKYO GEKIJO: Une Vie, 9:20, 
11:50, 2:25, 5, 7:35, Jan. 2-7. 
UENO TOKYU: The Revenge of 
Frankenstein; Beneath the Sea; 
10:10, 12:40, 3:15, 5:50, 8:20, (9:15 
a.m. Jan. 1-5), until Jan. 9. 
YURAKUZA: Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, 11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50, 
(9:15 a.m. Sun. & Holidays) 


YOKOHAMA 
BILL CHICKERING: Sierra Baron 
(Brian Keith, Mala Powers). 
SAGAMIBARA: Young and Dan- 
gerous (Lili Gentile, Mark Da- 
mon). 


Incredible Credulities 


By MATTHEW ROGERS 


To be a superstitious person 
in a superstitious country other 
than one’s own provides great 
pleasure and amusement. The 
skeleton is in someone else 3 
cupboard. The subject deserves 
research but this is impossib!> 
when, at the present time, peo- 
ple are ashamed of it. Little can 
be done in the field of Anglo- 
Japanese superstitious relations 
when both the Japanese and the 
Englishman is blinded by the 
beam in his own eye. 

But superstition is what 
makes our religions so colorfully 
pagan, and our drab lives so ex- 
citing. It would be a dull world 
without it, and one Nopes that 
when the self-consciousness and 
shamé have been overcome, 
superstition will gain the recog- 
nition and appreciation it de 
serves. And in an Orwellian 
1984 one might find in each na- 
tional government (should there 
still be such things), the for- 
mation of a Ministry of Super- 
stitious Belief. 

Some would say that many 
governments have already estab- 
lished such departments, but 
to my mind the time is not ripe 
for the skeleton to come from 
cupboard to cabinet. One might 
well be suspicious of govern- 
ment which was elected from 
superstitious principles, for 
governments now ~~ associate 
themselves with only the dark- 
er side of superstition, the side 
which makes fallacy and ignor- 
ance. How many governments 
are kept in power by the covert 
support of such mistaken beliefs 
as “United we stand, oo 
“There's no place like home,” or 
“Two can live as cheaply ds 
one”? 

It is always worth putting an 
end to mistaken belief especiai- 
ly at the beginning of a New 
Year, when each of us pledges 
himself to withstand hypocrisy 
and to stand with the truth. it 
is with this in mind that I feel 
moved to prick the bubbles of 
two mistaken and superstitious 
beliefs, being, at the same time, 
well aware of the temerity of 
my undertaking. But | am 
comforted by the fact that many 
of the world’s wisest and most 
influential men were at first 
mocked and derided. 

Copernicus, Galileo, Luther, 
Darwin, Prestley drew scornful 


,, Jaughter before they drew ap- 


plause. And from this I take 
my courage, so much so that in 
en | CXposing these falsehoods not 
only am I reconciled to. the 
laughter of my reader, but I in- 
vite it. The. erroneous beliefs 
have given rise to consider- 
able international misunder- 
standing and distrust, and any- 


;|}one who in this New Year is 


able to dispel them and to fur- 
ther the progress of world peace 
is surely to be commended. 

The fallacies involve Japan 
and England. The first arises 
from entry in his travel-diary 
which Marco Polo wrote (signi- 
ficantly) in prison. He wrote 
that in the land of Zipang 
(Japan), the houses have roofs 
of gold. Quite obviously I am 
open to contradiction but In my 
experience this is plainly not 
true. Admittedly it is a very 
long time sifce I visited Osaka 
or Nagoya (in which places 
there is, I understand a good 
deal of construction work tak- 
ing place), or that in| Yahata 
th> smoke prevented me from 
making a very close observa- 
tion, yet neither, I believe, in 
the 13th nor in our own century 
can Polo’s belief find general 
corroboration. 

The same might be said of his 
second observation that in Zi- 
pangu there was some evidence 
of cannibalism. Astounding as it 
may seem, this belief, (like the 
other) has never been publicly 
controverted, and I would be de- 
lighted to disclose its fallacy. 
But | am not a connoisseur of 
Japanese gastronomy. So far I 
have hesitated to ask the one 


who should know (the lady who 


cooks for me), for she has only 
been with me for a short time. 
But Indeed the voice to deny 
the libel should be a more pow- 
erful one than my Own, and the 
whole question of cannibalism 
might be a course taken by gov- 
ernment members in their next 
Diet session, 

I am more confident in -end- 
Ing the old French supersti- 
tion which slanders my country- 
men. It is the belief that Eng- 
lishmen have tails. While one 
cannot be absolutely certain in 
such a matter(a nationwide cen- 
sus would have its difficulties), 
I am willing to state quite con- 
clusively that the Englishman 
has never, has not now, nor 
ever will have a tail. The error, 
I like many things French, 
spread quickly to Scotland, ani 
there the poet Dundas bared his 
malice as well as his Knees to 
prove that while the English 
had tails the Scots did not, He 
was answered by that ever- 
ready answerer of abuse, John 
Skelton: 

“This Dundas, 

This Scottish ass, 

He rhymes and rails 
That Englishmen have 
tails... 

Shake thy tail, Scot, like a cur 

For thou beggest at every 

man’s door.” 

But to return accusation for 
accusation does no good, and w2 
must be relieved that, (interna- 
tional football matches and 
New Year apart), the question 
no longer arises. But until 
some public announcement is 
made to the centrary, the su- 
perstition will always be in the 
cupboard. 

These are some of many 
harmful superstitions. There are 
a good many harmiess ones. 
And some positively beneficial. 
The “see a pin pick it up and 
all the day you'll have good 
luck” belief helps to keep our 
streets clean, the salt nufac- 
turers pat us on our left shoul- 
ders, builders and window-clean- 
ers are quite safe at the top 
of their ladders, and colored 
visitors to Scotland at New 
Year are surprised at the hospi- 
taliiy. The number of 13ta 
guests that have not been invit- 
ed, and the number of 13th 
rooms that have not been slept 
in would make even an Irish- 


man losg-his. tongue. 
But rt from these delight- 
ful manifestations of human 


weaknesses or strengths, the 
greatest aspect of superstition 
is undoubtedly the art of pre- 
diction. This art to which we 
all secretly show adherence and 
outwardly show aversion has 
never lost its appeal. The 
earliest societies were addicted 
to it, and the advent of modern 
science, far from killing it has 
given it new life. Kepler, for in- 
stance, is reported to have said 


that “without the daughter 
astrology, the mother astro- 
nomy must have starved.” 


And the great Sir Isaac, toward 
the end of his life; took up mys- 
ticism and divination. And 
among writers, Swift and 
Franklin wrote predictions. 
But here and elsewhere the 
object has been to lampoon and 
to ridicule this natural human 
interest or to make money from 
it. I do neither, though once, I 


admit, I did. Some people may }. 


remember the glimpses into the 
future provided by that short- 
lived almanac of “Jolly and Ro- 
gers” My partner at that time 
was Mephistopheles Jolly who, 
after a time, I found to be aw 
unscrupulous astrologer and 
confidence- or credulity-trick- 
ster. He prostituted his art. He 
did little more than predict that 
cummer would be warmer than 
winter, (which in English, ! 
suppose, involved a_ certain 
amount of incertitude). 

He was more offending in h's 
answers to private inquiries. 
Readers requiring a confidential 
fortune-telling were asked t» 
send a recent photograph and 
a short curriculum vitae. Usu- 


ally the replies came from la- 
dies, the age groups of whom 
were either 15-25, (those who 
had a future to foretell), 40-50 
(those who hoped they had), 
and 65-75 (those who did not). 
Jack Jolly (Mephistopheles was 
his mother’s maiden name) w1s 
cunning: a fat, middle-aged la- 
dy would not be told that she 
was fat or middle-aged, but that 
she should take care of her feet, 
because fat, middieaged ladies 
should take care of their feet. 
Although I have long since dis- 
solved our partnership, | was 
able during it to learn a great 
deal of the finer. side of astrolo- 
gy. I could, therefore, foresee 
into the New Year, and predict 
the month of a very important 
wedding, the week of political 
upheaval, the exact day when 
the taxes will rise, the exact 
moment when the last bilos- 
som will fall—I could look into 
time, but, look, space forbids. 
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Reserve Your Seats Now! 


TIME: 11.10 1.20 3.30 540 7.50 
Sun. & Holidays — 9.00 Additional 


SUPER ROADSHOW: 


HIBIYA THEATER 


LITTLE EVE 
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Austrian Chancellor Raab 
Due to Arrive This Week 


~ Austrian Chancellor Julius 
Raab is scheduled to arrive in 
Japan Jan, 8 for a 13-day state 
Visit. He will be accompanied 
by Austrian Federal Press Chief 
Dr. Fritz Metznik and Japanese 
‘@mbassdaor to Austria Dr. Hiroo 
Fifuuchi. His schedule in 
Japan includes a visit to the 
ga Palace where he will 
be received by the Emperor, 
eaiks with Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi, Foreign Minis- 
ter Alichiro Fujiyama, and a 
trip to the Kansai district. 

«Jullus Raab, Federal Chan- 
Gelior of Austria since 1953, 
counts among those statesmen 
who command a measure of 
public confidence which far ex- 
ceeds mere political loyalty; 
even many of his political op- 
ponents cannot help liking and 
respecting him. His popularity 
owes hothing to the glariour of 
the professional politician who 
has become, as the saying goes, 


| “a public figure.” It is based on 


recent and very real achieve- 
ments. 

Raab's name remains associat- 
ed with the conclusion of the 
State Treaty and the restoration 
of Austria as a truly sovereign 
—and prosperous—nation. Yet 
it would be rash to attribute to 
gratitude alone what in fact has 
deeper roots. Raab is liked by 
his countrymen because he is 
an Austrian first and foremost, 
embodying many of the traits 
which Mustrians fondly consider 
representative of their national 
character. 

Trained as Architect 

In German, Raab’s name is 

receded By the title “Dipl. 
Ing” which denotes the grad- 
uate of a technical university. 
Raab, born into a Lower Aus- 
trian family of builders and 
architects, was trained to take 
over the family business. At 
grammar school he excelled in 
mathemat cs and related fields. 

The stuuent of architecture at 
Vienna's Technical University 
was barély 23 years old when, 
after the outbreak of the first 
World War, he was called upon 
to serve in the Austro-Hun- 
garian army. He who was pre- 
paring himself to build houses 
and bridges, had to apply his 
technical gifts to the art of de- 
struction: For years he served 
first on the Russian, then on the 
Italian front as a pioneer and 


_sapper. A first lieutenant when 


the war ended, he mafaged to 
take his company back home in 
perfect order. — 

In those difficult years after 
the war, Raab became active in 
a Catholic organization concern- 
ed with aid for needy students. 
His sociological studies, which 
dated back ta. prewar times, 
were now imbued with a new 
significance. As he saw his 
friends and colleagues, many of 


whom came from poor families, 
struggling with the dire neces- 
sities of postwar life In an im- 
poverished Vienna, Raab be- 
came more and more interested 
in the social teachings proclaim- 
ed by Pope Leo XIII and the 
Christian Socialist reformers. 
Here, he felt, was a way into 
the future. 

In 1927, a few years after hav- 
ing taken up work as an archi- 
tect in St. Polten, Raab present- 
ed himself as a Christian So- 
clalist candidate for the Aus- 
trian parliament, and was 
promptly elected by the citizens 
of his home town. He was not 
among the great speech-makers 
of the House, and even during 
his early years as a politician 
he demonstrated that quality of 
silent circumspectness*which to 
this day has remained one of 
his most powerful weapons in 
the political game. 


Organizes Gewerbebund 

In the last years of Austria’s 
existence as a sovereign nation 
prior to the Anschluss, Raab 
played an important role as the 
founder and organizer of a na- 
tionwide body of artisans, busi- 
nessmen and industrialists, the 
Gewerbebund. Shortly before 
Hitler invaded the small coun- 
try, Raab became a member of 
Chancellor Schuschnigg’s cabi- 
net; his portfolio was trade and 
transport. 

After the German occupation, 
Raab withdrew from the St. 
Polten firm so as not to jeopar- 
dize the family business. Fac- 
ing considerable difficulties, he 
made a new start in Vienna. 
When war broke out, the Nazis, 
still cocksure and confident of 
victory, stamped Raab formally 
as an individual “unworthy of 
serving in the Wehrmacht.” 

In the spring of 1945, when 
war-torn Austria Was restored 
to an independence shadowed 
by renewed occupation which 
was to last for a decade, Raab 
became Secretary of State in the 
Provisional Government. His 
task: reconstruction. Nominated 
as Minister of Trade in the Cabi- 
net established as a result of 
the first elections in November 
1945, he was not appointed té 
the post owing to a Russian 
veto. 

Becomes Chancellor 


Raab founded and organized 
the Austrian Wirtschaftsbund, 
or Business League, one of the 
three federations represented in 
the People’s Party; the two 
other major bodies within the 
Party are the Farmers’ League 
and the League of Workers and 
Employes. Raab also was the 
first president of the newly- 
founded Federal Chamber of 
Commerce, which was largely 
responsible for the upsurge of 
Austria's foreign tra during 


the postwar period. 

In 1951 Raab was elected the 
People’s Party's national chair- 
man, and two years later he be- 
came Federal Chancellor, a posi- 
tion which corresponds to that 
of Prime Minister in other coun- 
tries. His predecessor and old 
friend, Leopold Figl, immediate- 
ly joined Raab’s cabinet as For- 
eign Minister, 

Raab’s policy as head of the 
Austrian Government was mark- 
ed by his political convictions 
just as much as by his per- 
sonality. In his efforts to re- 
alize what had been the 
supreme objective of the Aus- 
trian Government ever since 
1945—the conclusion of a State 
Treaty and the subsequent 
withdrawal of the occupation 
forces—Raab was quite prepar- 
ed to take advantage of any, 
if only temporary, improvement 
in Russia’s relations with the 
outer world. Yet he never 
hesitated to take an unequivocal 
stand on any question that in- 
volved his personal convictions 
and political views. 

When, soon after Stalin's 
death, the Soviet Union agreed 
to a number of concessions in 
connection with the occupation, 
hope for a settlement of the 
long-pending Austrian State 
Treaty question increased. In 
February 1955 Foreign Minister 
Molotov stated in Moscow that 
agreement on a German Peace 
Treaty was no longer con- 
sidered by the Soviet Union an 
indispensable prerequisite for 
the completion of the Austrian 
Treaty. 

Occupation Ended 

The last political obstacle 
having thus been removed, an 
Austrian Government delega- 
tion headed by the Chancellor 
soon took off for Moscow. On 
April 14, 1955, after several days 


of negotiations with the Krem- 


lin leaders, Raab reported from 
the Soviet capital: “Austria will 
again be free!” A month and 
a day later, on May 15, the 
Treaty was signed in Vienna by 
the Foreign Ministers.of Britain, 
France, the Unitell States and 
the USSR and by the end of Oc- 
tober all foreign troops had 
withdrawn from Austrian soil. 

Austria was accepted as a 
member of the United Nations 
and joined the Council of 
Europe. She pledged herself to 
a policy of neutrality, but Chan- 
cellor Raab’s protest to the So- 
viet Union over its interference 


in neighboring Hungary made~ 


it clear that Austria remained 
a firm supporter of democratic 
rights and human dignity. 
Welcome though the State 
Treaty was, it im stiff 
economic burdens on a country 
which was still busy repairing 
the damages caused by the war. 


If Austria was able to bear — 
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these sacrifices, and indeed en- 
tered a period of prosperity un- 
matched in the Republic's his- 
tory, this too is in a large 
measure due to the policies of 
the Raab Government. 

In close collaboration with his 
Finance Minister Dr: Reinhard 
Kamitz the Chancellor embark- 
ed on an economic course which 
reflected the moral and finan- 
clal tenets of an honest busi- 
nessman. Well before the con- 
clusion of the State Treaty, Aus- 
tria had agreed to repay prewar 
debts to foreign creditors, thus 
renewing international con- 
fidence in the country’s finances. 


Policies Succeed 

After a period marked by cur- 
rency manipulations, the schil- 
ling in 1953+ was stabilized at a 
rate of 26 to the dollar, and has 
since become one of Europe's 
hardest -.currencies. Saving 
again became a national habit, 
tax reductions and public loans 
allowed for increased invest- 
ments, and the volume of Aus- 
tria’s industrial and agricultural 
production as well as her for- 
eign trade increased steadily. 

At least in part as a result of 
Raab’s policies, the People’s 
Party increased its parliamen- 
tary majority in the 1956 elec- 
tions. Raab remained at the 
head of the newly-formed coali- 
tion government which—as all 
Austrian cabinets since 1945— 
comprises People’s Party and 
Socialist ministers. 

In the course of visits to a 


Federal Chancellor Julius Raab 


number ‘of countries, including 
the U.S. and the USSR, Raab 
won new friends for Austria 
and also managed to obtain 
valuable economic concessions, 
especially—in July 1958—the 
Soviet Union's agreement to an 
indirect reduction of Austrian 
oll deliveries under the State 
Treaty. 


The man who stood at the 
helm of Austria's Government 
during these critical and suc- 
cessful years has rernained the 
sober and reserved yet at the 
same time kind and modest per- 
son as which he was always 
known. He &till visits the same 
old Vienna cafe to take his cup 
of “mocea” while reading the 
papers, he continues to prefer 
quiet evenings at home to 
splendid parties; once in awhile 
he likes to meet his old friends. 

A few years ago, the Chan- 
cellor realized a long-cherished 
ambition: He had a small house 
built for himself and his wife. 
Up to then, they had lived in 
a three-rogm fiat. 

The son of strictly Catholic 
parents, Raab has always re- 
mained a deeply religious man. 
Even during his two trips to 
Moscow he never missed divine 
service on Sunday. 

Faith, patriotism, down-to- 
earth realism and personal ener- 
gy—these are the main features 
of. Razb’s forceful eharacter. 
They are, no doubt, responsible 


‘for his success as man and 


politician. 


The signing of the Austrian 
State Treaty by the Foreig: 
Ministers of France, Britain, the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States ori May 15, 1955 marked 
the restoration of Austria as a 
truly sovereign state after 17 
years of occupation—first by 
the Nazi Reich, then by the 
troops of the four Allied Pow- 
ers who liberated the country 
in 1945. 


On Oct.’ 26, 1955, immediately 
after the last foreign soldiers 
had been withdrawn from 
Austrian soil, the Austrian r 
liament enacted q constitution- 
al law which established Aus- 
trid’s permanent neutrality. 


The purpose of this step, in 
the words of the law itself, was 
to “preserve Austria's independ- 
ence and the inviolability of her 
territory.” Austria, the law said, 
would abstain from military al- 
lances, not tolerate any foreign 
military bases on her territory, 
and defend her heutrality with 
all the means at her disposal. 


This new policy of neutrality 
did not come as a surprise. Her 
leading statesman had repeat- 
edly stated that Austria, while 
anxious to preserve friendly re- 
lations with all nations, did 
not wish to join military alli- 
ances. At the Berlin Foreign 
Ministers conference in Febru- 
ary 1954 the Austrian delega- 
tion had made it known that 
the country did not intend to 
join any military bloc after the 
end of the Allied occupation, 


Historical Background 


This Austrian decision must 
be viewed in the light of histo- 
rical developments. In the thir- 
ties, the small country had been 
gradually undermined by power 

litics to which it fell prey in 

938. After the war, the conflict 
between rivaling blocs turned 
the country’s liberation from 
Nazi rule into an occupation 
which, for reasons not directly 
connected with*the Austrian &i- 
tuation, was continued for a de- 
cade. At the same time, neigh- 
boring Switzerland offered anh 
example of successful neutral- 
ity which could not fail to influ- 
ence the Austrians. 


I¢ their historical experience 
induced the Austrian people to 
choose a policy of neutrality, it 
also impressed them with the 
need for international collabo- 
ration. Such collaboration had 
been the very essence of life in 
the Danube Monarchy which, 
after a century-long history, was 
split up only after the ideal 
of the supra-national state had 
been superceded by conflicting 
nationalist policies, 


When,’ after the first World 
War, the mutual political and 
economic isolation of the so- 
called Successor States drove 
Austria close to economic dis- 


aster, a new kind of Mmterna- 
tional collaboration — extended 
through the League of Nations 
—temporarily hel the coun- 
try to overcome the crisis. 


Yet a few years later Interna- 
tional solidarity had been reduc- 
ed to a mere phrase, and Austria 
went down in utter isolation, 
In 1945 and the years that fol- 
lowed the value of economic 
aid and—later—economic §  col- 


laboration on the international P 


scale were clearly demonstrated 
by organizations such as UN- 
RRA and OEEC which enabled 
the Austrians to survive and to 
lay the foundations for recon- 
struction and a new prcenerny: 
Accepted Into U.N. 

The Austrian people and the 
Austrian government were con- 
vinced that Austria's full colla- 
boration in the international 
organizations, and most of all 
in the United Nations, was -in- 
dispensable, During the occupa- 
tion period, Austria joined OF- 
EC and the United Nations Spe- 
clalized Agencies, but repeated 
applications for United Nations 
membership were vetoed. 


Immediately after the country 
had regained her full sover- 
eignty, Austria renewed her 
application for membership in 
the United Nations, and was ac- 
cepted into the world organiza- 
tion on 14th December 1955. 
U.N. membership appeared in 
no way incompatible with 
Austria's permanent neutrality 
because the United Nations 
Charter, in contrast with that 
of the League of Nations, stipu- 
lates that all measures or sanc- 
tions decided upon in the inter- 
est of collective security are to 
be applied only by those mem- 
bers specifically called. upon by 
the Security Council which has 
to conclude special agreements 
with the countries participat- 
ing in such measures. 

Moreover, the State Treaty 
and Austrian neutrality have 
been specifically ized by 
a large majority of the United 
Nations member states, the first 
of which was Japan. In April 
1956 Austria, in keeping with 
her European tradition, also 
joined the Council of Europe— 
a decision made possible by the 
fact that military affairs are ex- 
cluded from the Council's field 
Of activity. 


The ‘Two Pillars’ 

The principle that Austria’s 
foreign poli was based on 
“the two pillars of neutrality 
and devoted collaboration with- 
in the framework of the inter- 
national organizations” was 
most er expressed in the 
speech delivered by Foreign 
Minister Leopold Figl before the 
United Nations 11th General As 
sembly on Nov. 2, 1956. ~ 

Referring to Austria's neu- 
trality, Fig] stressed that it was 


Neutrality, Int’l Cooperation 
Form Basis of Foreign Policy 


not an end in itself, but should 
serve to maintain Austria's [n- 
dependence and her territorial 
integrity. It was an armed neu- 
trality, and Austria was pre 
pared to defend herself in case 
of an attack. Austria's neutrali- 
ty, Fig] emphasized, has no ideo- 
logical character; it is binding 
upon the State, but does not 
limit the individual citizen's 
constitutional right to free ex- 
ression. 

In this connection, it should 
be noted that the Austrians 
never considered neutrality a 
pat solution which could be 
adapted at wil to other coun- 
tries, but rather a policy suited 
to Austria’s particular situation 
and her specific needs as a small 
country. 

In October 1956 Austria had 
occasion to prove that her 
scrupulously guarded neutrality 
in no Way prevents her from 
taking an unequivocal stand in 
favor of human dignity and hu- 
man rights. On Oct. 28 the 


Austrian Government appealed 


to the Soviet Union to help stop 
th: shedding of blood in Hun- 
ary. - 
In the United Nations the 
Austrian delegation voted for 
a resolution calling for the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from 
Hungary, and on Nov. 9 spon- 
sored a resolution asking for 
U.N. aid for the suffering Hun- 
garian people. In execution of 
her policy of granting asylum to 
political refugees, Austria open- 
ed her border to morg than 
180,000 Hungarians one-tenth of 
whom are still living in the 
country. 
Humanitarian Ideale 

The humanitarian ideals laid 
down in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights 10 years 
ago and the ideal of interna- 
tional legality could be termed 
the lodestars of Austria’s poli- 
cy, particularly in the United 
Nations. As a country Whose 
status has itself become & part 
of international law, she is yital- 
ly interested in strengthening 
he institutional framework..of 
international collaboration; “She 
considers the United Nations 
Charter the basic document 
— relations among na- 
tions. 


In view of her historical ex- - 


perience and her geographical 
position in today’s world, Awus- 
tria is deeply concerned with 
the maintenance of world peace, 
and has repeatedly expressed 
her willingness to contribute, 
within the limited possibilities 
of a small country, to a relax- 
atic: of international tensions. 
Austria is proud of the fact that 
Vienna. has been chosen as the 
headquarters of the Internation- 
al Atomic Energy Agency the 
establishment of which was in 
every way facilitated by the 
A n Government. 


Vienna Opera Makes 
Brilliant Comeback 


On April 10, 1945 the troops 
of the Red Army marched past 
the ruins of the Vienna State 
Opera, 

Shortly before they took pos- 
session of the Austrian capital, 
Clemens Krauss had conducted 
a concert with the Vienna Phil- 


' harmonic Orchestra. The roar 


of aircraft engines and the 
thunder of guns were certainly 
a strange accompaniment. 


The very fact that the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra was intact, 
acted as a guarantee that opera 
performances could again be 
‘expected when the days of de- 
struction were at an end. It 
was not long before this ardent 
desire was realized. The love 
for music of the Viennese, the 
wish of the Occupation Forces 
to see Viennese opera and the 
fanatic will of a few art en- 
thusiasts, made the seemingly 
impossible accomplished. Even 
as soon as the ist May 1945, 
“The Marriage of Figaro” was 
performed in the “Volksoper” 
—a theater which had been built 
in 1898 and had fortunately 
been untouched by the bombing. 

The names of the conductor 
Joseph Krips and the singer- 
producer Alfred Jerger, the lat- 
ter being then the provisional 
manager of the Opera, should 
be written in golden letters in 
the book of Vienna opera his- 
tory. Together with several 
prominent singers. such as Irm- 
gard Seefried an sena Jurinac, 
they succeeded in giving back 
to the Vienna opera-goers their 
long missed performances, 


Great Difficulties 


Immense difficulties had yet 
to be surmounted. The technical 
apparatus, the settings and 
properties had nearly _ all 
been destroyed, but with the 


- few remaining items new set- 


tings were produced. Lack of 
‘ood, coal, electrical current and 
transport facilities also had to 
be borne, but in spite of all 
these hindrances the plan to 
revive the opera in Vienna suc- 
ceeded. From June 1, 1945 
datly performances could again 
be given. 

On June 15, 1945 Franz 
Salmhofer became the man- 
ager of the State Opera. He 
was a true Austrian musician 
and for many years had kept 
in touch with the Opera, several 
of his works having- been pre- 
viousiy performed. ‘His pri- 
mary concern was to find a 
suitable home for the State 
Opera. It was decided to use 
the Theater an der Wien pro- 
visionally—it remained so for 
10 years! 

The Theater an der Wien had 
been opened in 1801 under 
the management of Emanue! 


Schikaneder (1751-1802), whose 
name survived as the librettist 
of Mozart's “Magic Flute.” 
This theater has experienced 
many a change in the course 
of its existence. In 1809 “Fide- 
lio” had been staged here for 
the first time before an au- 
dience of French officers, In 
the decades before the turn of 
the century light musical 
comedy was prospering and 
many an Operetta by Johann 
Strauss and later on by Franz 
Lehar started its triumphant 
journey round the world from 
this stage. 


In remembrance of ‘the 
“genius loci”, Krips conducted 
“Fidelio” again, but his ambl- 
tion lay with Mozart. In addi- 
tion to these the Viennese saw 
revivals of their old favorites, 


such as “The Tales of 
Hoffmann” by Offenbach, 
Kienzl’s “Evangelimann,” Filo- 


tow’s “Martha” 
“Tosca,” 


Three Theater Scheme 


Besides the Theater an der 
Wien and the Volksoper, the 
Redoutensaal of the Hofbur 
was used for performances an 
among the first to be produced 
here was Johann Strauss’ 
“Wiener Blut”, a short time 
after the end of the war. After 
these three theaters had come 
under the management of the 
State Opera, a strict scheme 
was planned. It was decided 
that the Theater an der Wien 
would show grand opera and 
ballet, and the Volksoper, now 
managed by Hermann Juch, be 
reserved for musical comedy 
and the comic opera. How- 
ever, this division was not al- 
ways so rigidly adhered to as 
was planned, and “Cosi fan 
tutte” and “The Seraglio” were 
‘taken into the repertory of the 
State Opera in the Theater an 
der Wien in spite of their light- 
er nature, 


On the other side Wagner's 
“Tannhauser” and Prokofiev's 
“Love of the Three Oranges” 
Were reserved for the Volk- 
soper. 

Musical Comedy Revival 


The most remarkable thing of 
the year was a systematic re- 
vival of Vienna musical comedy. 
In order to save the precious 
and lovely creations some ob- 
solete parts of the texts had to 
be re-adapted by the producer, 
and some vital, living passages 
of music from forgotten works 
were substituted for others 
which seemed of a lower stand- 
ard, -. 

That the renewals of most of 
the musical comedies are now 
in the Vienna repertory, is’ the 
achievement of that most capa- 
ble producer, Adolf Rott—at 
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The Vienna State Opera House is one of the most beautiful 
structures on Vienna's Ringsstrasse. First opened in 1869, it 
was almost completely destroyed by bombs in 1945. The opera 
house was rebuilt on almost the same lines as before and re- 
opened on Novy. 5, 1955, with Beethoven's “Fidelio.” 


present manager of the Burg- 
theater. ._By including the ele- 
ments of revue and cabaret he 
created a new style of musical 
comedy. - Thus the Vienna au- 
diences were presented with 
new mis-en-scene of Lehar’s 
“Merry Widow,” Millocker’s 
“Bettelstudent” 
Heuberger’s “Opernball.” 

Also the “grand opera” was 
refashioned through the coope- 
ration of two renowned artists, 
the preducer O. E. Schuh and 
Caspar Neher, whose settings 
gave a new, personal note to the 
opera performances in Vienna 
and those at the Salzburg Fes- 
tivals, 


Some of the outstanding pro- 
ductions of the postwar years 
were Verdi's “Rigoletto,” Wag- 
ner's “Tristan and Isolde,” and 
“Salome” by Richard Strauss. 
In the title role of the latter, 

juba Welitsch became a favor- 
ite of the Vienna audiences. 


Famous Singers Engaged 


In autumn 1946 Egon Hilbert 
was put at the head of the ad- 
ministration of all Vienna’ State 
“theaters. He was a real theater 
enthusiast, a. man of restless 
energy and a stout will to work. 
He succeeded in engaging the 
most famous singers, such as 
Lisa della Casa, Christ! Goltz, 
George London, and later on 
Hilde Zadek, Carla Martinis, 
and many others who were as 
consummate in their acting as 
in their singing like Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Hilde Gueden, 
Paul Scholffer, Erich Kunz 
and Anton Dermota. 

A long time elapsed before 
foreign artists caquld be invited 
to Vienna or Austrian stars 
eould visit other countries. 
During the first two years after 
the restoration of the Austrian 
State, tours of a complete cast 
Were still quite Gmpossible. It 


and Richard 


is hard to describe the, elation 


felt by the Vienna opera singers - 


when an invitation from France 
arrived in 1947 asking them to 
sing in Paris and Nice. slowly 
the gates into the world open- 
ed again. The success of 
Mozart's opera conducted by 
Krips in France brought new 
invitations from London, For 
Covent Garden, “Fidelio” and 
“Salome” were chosen along 
with some Mozart operas. 

’ These tours did not affect the 
Vienna programs for quality 
resided with a large number of 
singers and the absence of a 
few did not lower the general 
standard, 


Vienna Opera Rebuilt 


To comply with the wishes 
of Richard Strauss, his “Ariadne 
on Naxos” was produced again 


-in a new mis-en-scene, In honor 


of the 80th birthday of Hans 
Pfitzner, his opera “Palestrina” 
was staged, Pfitzner, being pres- 
ent at the first-night. 


Famous conductors now came 
to Vienna as guests, conductors 
of the quality of Hans Knap- 
pertbusch, John Barbirolli, 
Georg Solti, Otto. Klemperer, 
Clemens Krauss, Karl Bohm and 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, 


The repertory was growing 
continually, Among new operas 
that were produced appeared 
Igor Stravinsky's “The Rake’'s 


Progress” and Alban Berg's 
“Wozzek.” } > 
More invitations to foreign 


countries followed apd at pres- 
ent the Vienna Opera every 
year sends one special cast to 
either Paris, Wiesbaden, Brus- 
sels, London, Florence or Rome, 

The ~. Vienna State Opera 
House has been rebuilt on al- 
most the same lines as the ori- 
ginal and was reopened in 
November 1955, to the strains 
of Beethoven's “Fidelio.” 


Postwar Economic Development 


Experts as well as the gen- 
eral public have often called the 
ecohomic development of Aus- 
tria after World War II an 
“economic miracie.” The term 
seems not to be ill-applied since 
after the cessation of fighting 
in. 1945—the year “zero”—no 
auspices were visible on the 
economic -horizon which, ac- 
cording to the laws of econom- 
ica, would have permitted the 
conclusion that the coming 13 
years would see the economic 
rehabilitation of the country. 
Both geographical conditions 
and the political constellation at 
that time—from the economic 
aspect—did not tend to the ad- 
vantage of Austria: a situation 
little changed to this day. 

Owing to the Alpine charac- 
ter of Austria, only about 50 
per cent of the country is culti- 


' vated area, with 60 per cent 


thereof formed by grassland 
(meadows and pastures). De- 
spite this disadvantageous pro- 
portion it was largely possible, 
hawever, to meet food require- 
ments by domestic production, 

Historically, until 1918, Aus- 
tria was part of the economical- 
ly more or less self-sufficient 
Hapsburg Monarchy, within a 
total population of 50 million, 
Through the dismemberment of 
the ancient Empire, Austria lost 
the natural markets for its in- 
dustry and at the same time its 
raw material and food supply 
basis as well as important in- 
dustrial ‘outposts, 

Owing to this disintegration, 
the industries remaining to the 
Republic of Austria were in 
part uneconomic enterprises, 
and the resulting situation even 
before the beginning of the 
great international economic 
crisis caused a chain reaction 
~ business breakdowns in Aus- 
ria. 

After the incorporation of the 
country into the German Reich, 
in 1938, the Austrian economy, 
again denied consideration of 
its own necessities, was made 
to serve the armament and the 
economic requirements of war- 
fare of the “Third Reich.” 


Heavy Industries Built 


In this process, a large-scale 
heavy industry was set up on 
the basis ‘of the country’s enor- 
mous hydropower resources, its 
wealth in timber and its depos- 
its of iron ore and oil. With 
most parts of the projects still 
unfinished at the end of World 
War II, new handicapped enter- 
prises added to the old ones ex- 
isting from 1918, thus immense- 
ly increasing operational diffi- 
culties, 

For a correct estimation of the 
starting position of Austria's re- 
habilitation in 1945 it has to be 
recalled that the country, after 
World War II until the end of 
1955 was the scepe of quagri- 
partite occupation, initially re- 
sulting in the paralyzation of 
all economic inter-relationg be- 


tween the 
zones. 

In the eastern zone, more- 
over, the Soviet Union, under 
the title of socalled “German 
property,” seized numerous en- 
terprises including such Aus- 
trian assets as had nominally 
been transferred to German 
ownership during the war, not 
exempting even road building 
sites and, above all, the entire 
complex of the Austrian oil 
fields, which was organized as 
a separate economic group Call- 
ed “USIA.” 

This h complex compris- 
ing 420 industrial and trade en- 
terprises, among them the 
Danube Shipping Company and 
almost, all technological installa- 
tions for oil production in Aus- 
tria, was operated for Russian 
account, paid no taxes or duties 
to the Austrian Government 
and, as an_ extraterritorial 
agency, exported, among other 
commodities, 11 million tons of 
Austrian oil without payment 
to Austria. 

War Damage Heavy 

War damages were enormous. 
In the sector of installations 
and buildings alone, they 
amounted to 750 million dollars, 
not including the lesses by dis- 
mantlings which were carried 
out by the occupation powers 
and, according to American esti- 
mates, ran up to 400 million dol- 
lars. Some 175,000 Austrians 
had been killed in the war, 117,- 
000 were missing, and the ab- 
sence of several hundred thou- 
sands, detained as prisoners of 
war, was severely felt when re- 
ee Free 


four occupation 


The massive Kaprun dam, 


< 


which harnes 
~ @f 


construction started. On the 
other side, the starving country 
was flooded by more than a mil- 
lion refugees. That, in short, 
was the situation at the begin- 
ning of the remarkable econom- 
le recovery of Austria. 


In the egonomic development 
of Austria since 1945, three dif- 
ferent stages can be clearly dis- 
tinguished. The period from 
1945 to the turn of 1947 was 
characterized by hunger and 
misery, the lowest point being 
reached in 1946. Agricultural 
yields had fallen to 45 per cent 
against 1937 for wheat, and to 
41 per cent for rye, while pig 
stocks were by 64 per. cent 
lower than in 1938. The total 
agricultural production amount- 
3 to no more than 53.8 per cent 
of 1987, the last year before the 
destruction of Austria’s inde- 
pendence. : 


During the first years of post- 
war chaos, the conditions in re- 
spect of industrial production 
were similarly unfavourable. 
Compared with records for¢1937 
basic index of 100 points, indus- 
trial production only reached 
43.1 points, coal supply to the 
industries 57.5; the output of 
iron ore 43.1, of pig iron 31.5, 
of paper 29.2; and rail transport 
capacity (train mileage of the 
Federal Railways) 51 points. 
While, in terms of the same in- 


dex, industrial production rose’ 


to 55.8 points already in 1947, 
the over-all situation remained 
unchanged, : 


and the lack of power. In 

1946, the ete Sn of uaeinn, 
calories per day and person de- 
creased to 800, so that all efforts 
to revive production were doom- 
ed to failure by the physical 
inability of large parts of the 
population to work. The coun- 
try was saved from total ruin 
by UNRRA relief supplies 
which until 1947, amounted to 
793,000 tons of foodstuffs and, 
for agriculture, to 74,000 tons of 
fertilizer and 75,000 tons of 


Insufficient Means 


Subsequent relief supplies 
were mainly intended to ensure 
a continued improvement of 
the working capacity of the 
population and of agricultural 
productivity. The basic theory 
of reorganization was correct, 
but the means were insufficient 
to reach the practical goal. 


Similarly, it proved impos. 
sible to fill the gap in the power 
sector although, due to large 
plants constructed during the 
war, power supplies in 1946 by 
far exceeded the prewar level. 
Owing to the Soviet production 
control over the Austrian oil 
fields, the Austrian market Wak 
practically barred from oil and 
natural gas while domestic cdal 
output amounted to no more 
than two-tihrds of the prewar 
volume, with imports restricted 
tw a minimum, 

Under these conditions, 64 per 
cent of the enterprises were 
working at less than half, and 
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This photo taken from a T33 jet fighter plane at an altitude of 13,266 meters above Sagami Bay 
. shows both coasts of the Japanese mainiand—the Pacific coast in the foreground and the Japan 
Sea coast in the upper left corner with snow-capped Mt. Fuji at the center. Two snow-covered 
peaks of mountain ranges running left to right above Mt, Fuji are the so-called roofs of Japan, 
the Central and the South Japan Alps. The North Japan Alps is hidden behind the white cloud 
at upper right. At lower left of Mt. Fuji is Mt. Ashitaka, an extinct volcano, and at the right 
is the lake district. The mountain ranges close to the Pacific coast are the Hakone HKanges. 
ranges are growing on the Pacific side while the Japan Sea coast is covered by snow. 


Winter’s Pleasures in Japan 


Skiing and Skating for Rugged; Sun Bathing and Spas for Lazy 


Nature extracted the sting 
from Japan’s winter by the 
radical method of cutting off 
the tail. Winter is very short, 
jammed in as it is between an 
extended autumn which lingers 


on until Christmas and early 


spring which anticipates 
nature’s resurrection so much 
as to cause the plum impatient. 


_ly to blossom in February and 


the cherry in March, 

Wister is the season in Japan 
-when skies are clearest because 
the air is so pure. At no other 
season can Mt. Fuji be seen so 
perfectly. There is snow, of 
course, and plenty of it, draping 
Mt. Fuji in immaculate splen- 
dor. And there is a nip in the air 
which inspires a desire for long 
walks. 


If you happen to feel languid 
after hours of walking, sit either 
round a stove or the Japanese 
hibachi to indulge in one of 
those long inconclusive talks on 
what you have seen since you 
came to these shores and on 
what you have yet to see. On 


Such an occasion your talk will 


“probabiv touch on  sports— 
especially on winter sports, if 
you are young and full of vigor. 


Dotted With Resorts 


Truly all the central and 
northern mountains of Japan 
are dotted with ideal skiing re- 
sorts. Or should you prefer a 
mixture of romantic pleasure 
with the thrill of speed and 
sport, why not visit the glassy 
surface of one of Japan's 
numerous natural ice rinks? 
Skating itself is always delight- 
ful and exhilarating, but if 
combined with the novel and 


By KATSUTARO NARITA 


Skating on~stee] skates was 
unknown among our folk until 
50 years ago when foreigners 
introduced it on Lake Suwa in 
Nagano Prefecture. It is true 
that the Japanese skated chiefly 
in a straight line but they got 
no less of a thrill out of it. 
They used wooden skates, and 
in some out of the way parts of 
the country they still do. 
Bamboo, that natural and 
ubiquitous standby of the Japa- 
nese from cradle to grave, and 
even beyond, served and still 
serves as an admirable skate. 
A rough form of skate, made of 
a plece of curved bamboo and 
fastened to the foot by straw 
thongs,, was used in North 
Japan, whieh, even now, affords 
keen pleasure to boys and girls 
in that part of the country. 


Alligators in Beppu 

Your fireside talk will drift 
to another subject—how to es- 
cape winter alt6@Zether- in 
Japan. Did you know that 
every winter in prewar times 
a great number of people came 
here from other colder parts 
of the Far East to escape win- 
ter’s blast by basking in the 
sunshine on the golden sands 
of the southern districts of the 
country? There is: a_ certdin 
district in Japan where even 
in the depth of winter, a great 
many alligators and crocodiles 
may be seen. 

This is the hof-spring resort 
of Beppu in Kyushu, where at 
a temperature of 28 degrees 
centigrade these creatures are 
hatched in the natural heat of 
the waters. And a few hours’ 
run to the south will bring you 
to the golden sands of the Is- 


her greatest festival is in winter. 
This is, of course, New Year. 

It may be safely said-that you, 
do not known Japan unless you 
have spent New Year’s in the 
country. To walk even casual- 
ly and see the traditional deco- 
ration of pine and bamboo at 
the threshold and other equally 
symbolical harvest products of 
the field and sea attached to the 
door, cannot fail to awaken in 
you a feeling of sharing the 
family joy of Japan’s New Year. 

Before you have quite recover- 
ed from the esthetic and gastro- 
nomic joys or indigestion of 
Christmas and New Year, the 
first signs of spring appear. The 
plum blossom, impatient to 
greet the spring season, breaks 
through its winter chrysalis and 
appears as early as in February. 
The plum may be best in Eng- 
land “when April yet is cold,” 
but in Japan its ethereal 
beauty is enhaficed by the ab- 
sence of leaves and is at its best 
when it braves February's frost. 

To Everyone's Taste 

This last suggestion of frost 
may scare some of you. But 
the remarkable thing about 
Japan is that though the day 
breaks cold in certain parts of 
the country and though snow 
may fall thickly in the morn- 
ing, it ceases by noon; the 
snow is often thawing and it 
is Warm enough for the hardy 
to take a sunbath. Certain it 
is that some of the most re- 
freshing days in Japan may be 
spent on the countless beaches 
in winter. If the sea makes 
little appeal to you, however, 
the attraction of mountain 


: 


Shiga Kogen is ufidoubtedly 
one of the most appealing of 
Japan's many ski meccas, dot- 
ited with fine spas, good hotei 
accommodations at the main ski 
centers excellent ski facilities 
with slopes for beginners as 
well as slalom courses for the 
more advanced, numerous lifts 
and ropeways, and to top it all, 
wonderful scenery and a wide 
variety of cross-country = ski 
|courses tying one spa with 
another. So varied are the pos- 
sibilities that “a weekend at 
Shiga Kogen” can be a4 very 
ambiguous term without a lit- 
tle more detail. 


The main ski center within 
the Shiga Kogen region is Ma- 
iruike; and the term “Shiga 
| Heights” generally refers to 
this area, where the Shiga 
|Heights Kanko Hotel reigns 
|} Supreme over all the other ac- 
| commodations in the entire re- 
| gion. Located right at the end 
|of the bus line (Ichinuma dur 
ing the winter season) that 
fl in from Yudanaka, it is 
complete with more than 10 
fine downhill courses around its 
main lifts, so that the skier may 
make his choice from. several 
in each range of ability, from 
beginners and slightly advanc- 
ed to the expert. 


Giant Ski Lift 


Beyond Maruike, following 
the summer bus route, one 
comes across a small lake call- 
ed Hasu-ike where the road 
 brariches into two, one leading 
to Hoppo, the other to Kuma- 
noyu, the two leading spas in 
the Shiga Kogen region. Both 
are excellent “headquarters” 
for mountain skiing. 
- Hoppo is a distance per- 
haps a little over a milq from 
the Ichinuma bus stog. Ad- 
vancing from the road fork in 
the direction of Hoppo, the 
skier will run smack into the 
midway station on the long ski 
lift known as the Giant. This 
Giant is a two-way affair, the 
midway stop being located at 
the top of the elevation, with a 
lift running down either side. 
The slope to the left, alongside 
the Giant between its initial 
and midway stops, is the one to 
be taken for Hoppo. A quick 
trip down brings one to the bot- 
tom of another jong. lift. This 
one is known as the Hoppo 
Line and is approximately 1,500 
meters long, and brings one up 
to the vicinity of the inns of 
Hoppo. 


a 


Gentle Slopes 


The slopes around Hoppo, 
alongside the giant Giant or the 
Hoppo Line combined with the 
beautifully wooded and gentle 
Bunadaira slopes and the Taka- 
magahara slopes, provide this 
little mountain-side spa with a 
good variety of skiing pos- 
sibilities; and moreover, Hoppo 
serves as an excellent place to 
start the ski trip across Mt. 
Ryuo and coast down into Yu- 
danaka - for the return 
journey. For the very experi- 
enced, it is also possible to ski 
to Nozawa spa from here; but 
this is an excursion not to be 
recommended for the middling 
skier. 

Kumanoyu is the other favor- 
ite spa cente? for mountain ski- 
ing. This is + gy ooo amy & a 
mile and a half from the Ichi- 


a 


Skiing on the Slopes 


By YUKI YAMAMOTO 


numa bus stop. Kumanoyu too 
is provided with expansive 
slopes, and also some fine runs 
through wooded regions, Kuma. 
noyu also serves as the startin: 
point for the trip up Mt. Kasa 
which rears. its singularly 
shaped head up above tho 
plateau, On the run that leads 
across Kasa and down to the 
Goshiki and Yamada spas, both 
conveniently on the way to the 
railway line for the return 
journey. 


Skyline Course 


But perhaps one of the most 
popular and rewarding of the 
mountain ski courses in the re- 
gion is the one known as the 
Skyline course. There are s0- 
called “Skyline courses” ail! 
over Japan, attesting to a sing- 
ular lack of originality and im- 
agination in choice of names, 
appropriate though the word 
may be as an appellation. To 
name a couple right near To- 
kyo, there is a much advertised 
Skyline course in Hakone; and 
then there is another in Izu 
Peninsula, a hiking course run- Bie 
ning along the ridge of the 2am 
Amagi mountains. yo 

But to get back to the 
Kumanoyu Skyline course. This 
is one that connects Kumanoyu 
spa in Shiga Kogen with Man- 
za spa, by way of Mt. Yokote 
and through Shibu and Yamada 
passes. The Skyline runs along 
the ridge and offers,a spectat- 
lar panorama of near and dlis- 
tant snow-covered peaks. 


, Best View 


From Kumanoyu, a walk (with 
skis provided with seals) of 
about 50 minutes or an hour 
brings the skier to a small hut- 
te known as Nozoki-koya. The 
first part of the walk is through 
fine woods at a gentle slope 
upward, but the last part 
entails a bit of a stiff climb. 
Beyond the lodge, the snow be- 
gins to be crusted, and the wind 
strong. About an hour of this 
brings ong to the top of@Mt. 
Yokote, which has a perfect uo- 
obstructed view in all direc- 
tions, said to be perhaps the 
finest available in the entire 
Shiga Kogen region. There is a 
small cabin just below the peak 
where one may rest and eat, 
and there is a wireless relay 
Station at the top. 

The slide down from Mt. Yo 
kote to Shibu Pass is an ex- 
hilirating one, with just the 
right slope angle for comfort- 
able skiing through a wooded 
region where the snow is per- 
fect. All too soon the run. is 


hy way of Mt. Yokote and 
over and Shibu Pass is reached. and spectacular scenery. 


Here an attractive two-stor 

lodge awaits the skier. . or so of excellent skiing down 
And here the paths part, one an expansive slope brings one 

in the direction of Manza spa to Yamada Pass. This is a wide, 

along the socalled Skyline pjgnk pass where it is possible 


course, the other toward Kusa- 
tsu spa by way of Yoshiga- to get lost in a snowstorm be- 


daira. Skyline is by far the Cause of lack of distinguishing 
more interesting course. are wt it ‘aires “— 
Up a slight incline to the ‘ D¢ OM a Sharp a 
right, and one tops Ike-no-to, red markers. Mt. Shirane is 
where once again a panorama quickly passed, and then there 
of ‘snow-covered mountains is a fine 30-minute downhill 
opehs up. Mts. Neko and Azu- a through woods with 
ma of the Suga-daira region. wdery snow, leading 
volcanic Mt. Shirane by which cae ag oo down into Manza spa 
the course to Manza will pass, with its little nest of spacious 
erupting Mt. Asama, and some inns. 
times, even Mt. Fuji in the dis- 
tance if one is lucky. 


A matter of some 20 minutes from Mt. Shirane may be con- 


tinued on down to Kusatsu, by 


way of the famed Furtko-sawa, 
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of the valley and then the other 


For the more hardy, the run- 


of Shiga Heights 


and Yamada passes. It affords miles 


ss a - eet anne - 
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scenery and of hot-springs can ‘in an even pendulum-swing 
esthetic pleasure of gazing at land of Aoshima, which 18 never fail to offer enough Customs motion all the way down the 
an ideal Japan setting such. covered with tropical flora, yariety, even to the most valley to Kusatsu. But it would 


as the drop screen provided by 
Mt. Fuji, how indescribably 
enhanced must be the pleasure 
of gliding gracefully over the 
ice? And even if you cannot 
skate, there is always the 
delight of sitting in the “Kota- 
tsu” and enjoying the natural 
setting. 
It will doubtless interest you 
that skiing was imported into 
Japan in 1910 by an Austrian 
military officer, Theodor von 
Lerch, who taught the Japanese 
soldiers at Takata, Niigata Pre- 
fecture, how to ski. Later, skiing 
became popular with the young 
people of both sexes. 

Contrary to this, skating was 
definitely a native pastime. 


You can, therefore, escape win- 
ter altogether. And this is only 
one instance among many; yes, 
there are many other ways of 
escaping winter in Japan. Be 
that as it may, what a rich 
variety of climate our land re- 
joices' in, which wunquestion- 
ably makes one of her most 
charming features. 
Joys of New Year 

Your conversation by the fire- 
side will surely become lively 
when one of you comes to say 
that not sports nor sunshine, 
but life attracts him. The 
ple provide a never-tiring life- 
stage attraction for all. 

It has often been said that 
Japan is a land of festivals. But 
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fastidious, To spend the cold 
winter days in a country inn, 
with an endless supply of hot- 
spring water running to make 
the skin glow, is one of the 
unforgettable charms of Japan's 
winter. 

Thus, to sum up, Japan’s 
winter provides a landscape 
that. is the most thrilling to 
the sports lover, sunshine 
enough and to spare for the 
winter sun-bather, rest and 
calm with supremely healthy 
and invigorating air to the in- 
valid and convalescent, and a 
university for those who wish 
to study life in the raw and see 
how the other half of the 
world lives. 


Kyoto. 


ku, Kyoto. 


business will prosper. 
Jan. 6 


starts at 10 a.m. 
Jan. 7 


kyo-ku, Kyoto. 


the gruel. 
Jan. 8 


good luck, 
Jan. 8-12 


Jan. li 


MATSUYA (Ginza): 


6th fi. until Jan. 13. 
MATSUZAKAYA (Ueno): 


FIREMAN’S DEMONSTRATION in Meiji Shrine Outer Garden, 
Tokyo. After the annual New Year parade of the fire brigaties, some of 
the agile firemen perform acrobatic stunts atop ladders. The ceremony 


USOKAE or bullfinch exchange festival of Dazaifu Shrine, Fukuoka. 
People try to get hold of 12 good-luck-inviting bullfinches of gilt wood 
thrown to them, together with many plain ones, as they pass them from 
hand to hand in the dim light of a small bonfire. 

WAKANA MATSURI at Kitano Tenmangu Shrine at Kitano, Kami- 
At 10 a.m. bowls of rice gruel are offered to the diety. 
On this day it is customary to eat gruel mixed with seven different 
kinds of greens for breakfast. However, unable to obtain seven kinds 
spinach and other green vegetables are chopped up and mixed with 


OKONAI FESTIVAL of Katsube Shrine, Shiga Pref. Huge bonfires 
are lit in the precincts, around which a group of youths jostle each other. 
DONDO YAKI at Torikoe Shrine, 2-5 Torikoe, Asakusa. At 1 p.m. 
a ceremony will be held in front of the piles of used New Year decora- 
tions and after the ceremony the decorations will be burnt to invite 


HATSU EBISU (first festival of the god of wealth) at Ebisu Shrine. 
Yamato-oji, Higashiyama-ku, Kyoto. At 2 p.m. on Jan. 8 court dance 
and ,music will be performed. On %th and 10th Shinto music will be 
played all day. On the last day at 2 p.m. rice cakes will be distributed 
among the worshippers who throng to the shrine to pray for prosperity. 


HACHITATAKI DEZOME of Kuyado Temple, Kyoto. 
practice Buddhist priests disguised as mendient friars go about the city. 
Art Exhibitions 
(At department stores, other galleries) 

Sketches by Seiji Togo (sketches of enter- 
tainers Fubuki Koshiji, Izumi Yukimura, Michiko Hamamura, others), 


Modern calligraphy show, 6th fi.; Also 
doll exhibit. 6th fi.; both exhibits until Jan. 11. 


5 . 

UTAGE.NO-MATSURI (banquet festival) at Kami-kamo, Kita-ku,| be best for the average ad- 
At 2 p.m. court music will be performed to inform the diety | yventurer to spend the night at 

that all the New Year functions have been completed, Manza spa before attempting 

OYAMA MATSURI at Fushimi Inari Shrine in Fukakusa, Fushimi- | 

At 1\p.m. in the funeral ground the priests will pile up 80 

bricks and place two barrels of sake, one containing raw sake and the 

other refined sake. Then, they will pray for good luck. It is said that 

sake manufacturers vie with each other to get a brick so that their 


any more. 


The longest ropeway in 
Japan (2,000 meters) was com- 
pleted at Hosono skiing resort, 
Nagano Prefecture, near Mt. 
Shirouma, and a new lodge for 
skiers built at the Usagidaira 
end of the ropeway. Skiers 
can enjoy a marvelous view 
of Mt. Shirouma while skiing 
at Hosono. 


As an ascetic 


—s Qene,.2 AS tee 
a a me 


* 


————— 


MITSUKOSHI (Nihonbashi): “Nanga” works by Michiju Hikabe, 
6th fil.; Best paintings of 1958 (including oils, Japanese styie paintings, 
sculptures, etc., 7th fi. until Jan. 15: woodblock prints of New Year cards, 
7th fi. until Jan. 11; Japanese style paintings by Fuho Atsumi, 7th fi. 
until Jan, 11; Also “Takarazuka Kageki-ten” (pictures of Takarazuka 
Girls Opera Troupe), 6th fi. until Jan. 18. 

MITSUKOSHI (Ikebukuro): “Daiichi Bijutsu-ten” (oils, others), 6th 
fi; until Jan. 11; Culturakexhibits of Kawagoe City, Saitama Prefecture, 
7th fi. until Jan. 24 (except Mondays). 

SHIROKIYA (Nihonbashi): Sogetsu flower arrangement show by 
Koka-kai-members, 5th fi. Jan. 6-11, 

ATAMI ART MUSEUM (Atami, Shituoka Pref.): Ukiyoe exhibition, 
(except Thursdays). 

MURAMATSU GALLERY (Ginza): Sculptures by three artists; Also | > 
Oils by Koichiro Ito, Asao Sakuma, both exhibits, until Jan. 9. ; 


Music 


Jan. 5 


MOTONARI IGUCHI, PIANO. Hibiya Hall, 6 p.m. Four Sonatas 
seenmeven): Waldstein, Moonlight, Appassionata; Pathetique. 
an. 


TOKYO PHILHARMONIC ORCH. Conductor, Kazuo Yamada, Hibiya 
Hall 6:30 p.m. Violin Concerto (Mendelssohn); Unfinished Symphony; 


Swan Lake, etc. 
Ballet 
Jan. 6 


YAOKO KAITANI BALLET TROUPE. Hibiya Hall, 1 and 6 p.m. 
Swan Lake. With the Tokyo Symphony Orch. 


ORG EE, IO el SAS ga cs. eel 

Mt. Zad (altitude 6,070 ft.), a dormant volcano stands on the boundary between Miyagi a 
Yamagata prefectures in northeastern Japan. During the season extending from mid-December 
to early April, the scenic beauty is much by numerous trees wearing a mantic of snow. 


ithe | Yotty "peaks in the Japan Alps National Park in central Japan invite treks of "Evie 
mountain skiers to their bosoms in winter, 
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Outdoors Indoors 


i. Want to know the latest way to spend a holiday 
: in Tokyo? | 

Try ice skating in the morning, skiing in the 

afternoon and swimming in the evening—or if you 


don’t like the order, reshuffle it. 
: : | ; : Expenses: ¥100 for two hours’ swimming in the , 
A bs £2 yh eae a es, a “\ Metropolitan Indoor Swimming Pool; ¥100 for an tit MER 
eee. : ‘ oe ee -., hour’s skiing at Toshimaen Indoor Skiing Ground with (Nn 
See Dis aetna Sere Sc aio : “=| ¥100 to rent a pair of ski boots and skis; ¥100 for an_ #™ eee 
34 tan eee KS ett. ve hour’s skating at the Korakuen Ice Palace with ¥50 7 
| : — > rental for a pair of ice skates, 
eee =n When the enterprising Seibu Railway Co, opened 
*Y Weill er ee ee RR pS ee cnsinanrineidiiiehaeetieenati its Toshimaen Indoor Skiing Ground Nov. 23 last year, A 
Hundreds of Tokyoites, young and old, enjoy oy ice at ARES Ice Palace. Tokyo became the most unique city in the world : slenee. 
eeetetinains ; se siaiiae aiarivilen, Se ORS sl 
What it now only lacks are an indoor track and mS ge tet 
field stadium. An indoor baseball stadium is now in 
the blueprint stage. 
ae ae a ae The Metropolitan Indoor Pool has been patronized 
Reto X ae by an average of 500 young men and women on week 
a AA + days and more than 1,000 on holidays ever since its 
me H + “winter term” opened Oct. 1. 
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Water temperature is kept at 28 C. (82.4 F.) and 
that of the room 29 C. There is 6ne warm bath each 
for men and women and a heated room to warm up. 

According to a lifeguard at the pool, some older 
people and foreigners are among the regular swimmers. 
Most of the regulars are students and office workers. 

It. is opermsetween 1 and 9 p.m. every day except 
during the New Year recess which will end Jan. 10. 

The indoor skiing ground in Toshimaen Park in 
Nerima Ward has an 80-meter long slope with 23 
degrees inclination. “Snow” is 30 centimeters deep 
and is made of crushed ice. It covers 3,300 square 
meters. | ae 

According to a Seibu spokesman, some 700 ski 
ae beet _ lovers daily taste a bit of the winter sport at the slope 
a ra ' -{ on week days and about 2,000 on holidays. On holi- ; 
ei Sead fc oe _... days, people even have to stand in line waiting for skis 4% 
OS at See a ae | . *  £'There have been no serious accidents there, he 
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: added. 
Somewhere between 80 and 100 tons of ice are sup- 
plied daily to keep the “snow” good, he explained, 

| The Korakuen Ice Palace is open for ice skating 
ae ase Ce ren oe ee. See §=6between mid-September and late April every year, 12 

-_— oy i  ! § hours daily between 9:30 a.m. and 9:30 p.m. 

NE I ee Se er cg Ha OEE SOF RY eg About 3,000 to 3,500 skaters visit the place daily. 

; | A school is conducted every Sunday morning between 

: ieee BA pi Suice ams 7 and 8:45 to teach advanced technique in figure and . | re oe ~—s.O 
Toshimaen Indoor Skiing Ground is one of the favorite winter spots. apeet anpting. No towels at the poolside. This lad is wondering which towel is his. 
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; eo Pe Ses io i eo y ; ane Be ey 
wee re a menanres _ , — Dad gives his daughter a lesson in how to cut a 
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Activities of Arabian Oil Co. 


? 


Japan’s First Big Oil Venture 


By HAMILTON MESERVE 


There are only four spots in 
the Persian Culf where oil floats 
naturally on tup of the water. 
Two are in Iranian .coastal 
waters. One is in Shgil Dutch’s 
offshore oll concession near 
Qatar, and the fourth is in the 
new (Japan) Arabian Oil con- 
cession that comprises the neu- 
tral waters off Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia, 


With crude oll seeping up 
from the Gulf floor in its new 
50-by-80 mile concession, the 
Arabian Oil Company is all 
emiles these days. Last week 
the 10-month old company pre- 
dicted that by 1964 it will have 
split ¥76,100 million in net pro- 
fits with. Kuwait and Saudi Ara- 
bia on an agreed 44-56 basis. 


What's more, Arabian Oil 
points out that the two conces- 
sions bordering directly north 
and south of its waters—Kuwait 
Oil (Guif and British Petro- 
leum) and Aramco—now each 

leld approximately one million 

rrels crude daily. Aramco’s 
Safania Field, the world’s 
richest off-shore strike, is but 10 
kilometers south of Arabian 
Oll’s concession. It alone yields 
170,000 barrels crude a day. 

“Thus, probing for oll in this 
concession is a fairly calculated 
gamble,” Arabian Secretary Taro 
Okazaki said yesterday. “We're 
shooting for only 190,000 barrels 
a day by 1964, but this will 
satisfy almost one-third of 
Japan’s oll demand predicted for 
pow _, time (600,000 barrels a 


Saving in Dollars 

By comparison, Japan's sole 
oll field at Akita on the Japan 
Sea yields only 6,300 barrels 
dafiy or 2.5 per cent of the na- 
tion’s present oil needs. Japan 
must import the remaining 97.5 
per cent from foreign oil con- 


cerns at an annual cost of about 


445 per cent of its foreign 
earnings. Oil imports canceled 
n's dol- 


lar export earnings last year. 


Thus every Arabian Company 
strike in the Middle East means 
strategically valuable trade dol- 
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The Arabian Oli Company of Japan wi 
concession this April with one 


lars saved over at the Okurasho 
(Finance Ministry). 

Another indication of Arabian 
Oil's corifidence is its directive 
to ita wildcat drillers in the Gulf 
to abandon any strikes that 
promise less than 1,500 barrels 
aday. This is in sharp contrast 
again to the Akita fields whose 
2,400 wells barely manage to 
produce three barrels a day, 
each. 

With so much oll floating 
around (and evidently under- 
neath), Arabian Oil was bound 
to meet stiff international com- 
petition in bidding for this fifth 
largest offshore concession in 
the Persian Gulf. And the com- 
petition was bound also to in- 
volve more than just hard busi- 
ness bargaining—for the West 
needs Middle Eastern oll to bol- 
ster its cold war defenses in 
Europe and the East, naturally, 
would like to a the West 
from getting this oll. 


A Strange Story 

How Japan, virtually a non- 
existent oil power with even 
less liquid oll capital, slipped in 
and obtained the concession is 
a story that has mystified both 
the Japanese and their Western 
competitors. 

Katsuo Okazaki, foreign min- 
ister 1952-54 under Yoshida and 
now chief adviser to Arabian 
Oil, points to the 1956 Suez 
crisis as possibly the deciding 
factor. * 

Okazaki negotiated Arabian 
Oll’s concession treaties with 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia in Feb- 
ruary-April 1957 and July 1957- 
July 1958, thereby affecting the 
first break in the Eur®pean- 
American monopoly on Middle 
Eastern oil. 

Okazaki said the Suez crisis 
had soured Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments and rulers on dealing 
with the West. 

(Before 1956 two Japanese oll 
concerns had tried to gain con- 
cessions from the Arabs but 
failed for a number of reasons, 
including lack of ready capital 
on the part of the Japanese, 
lack of confidence on the part 
of the Arabs and tual dis- 
agreement on royalty splits. 


SEAR CORRE > OF 


i start wildcat drillings in its Kuwait neutral-zone of- 
of the world’s seven mobile Letourna hurricane-proof 
drilling rigs (above left with its tender ship). 


Gisuke Ayukawa, head of Nison 
Companies tried in 1949-50 and 
Kantaro Kashimoto, president 
of Imperial Oil, In 1955.) 

After Suez, Okazaki said, Mid- 
die Eastern governments—‘and 
what's more important, the Mid- 
die Easterner in the streets’ — 
began. to become more friendly 
and sympathetic toward Eastern 
Asia and its people. They be- 
gan to think it might be a good 
idea to start entrusting some of 
their oll with us,” he said, 

Okazaki said that 15 Japanese 
auto-meéchanics working for a 
local magnate in Kuwait had 
also helped his company’s bid 
for the concession. “This may 
sound slightly irrelevant when 
you consider we were negotiat- 
ing for millions of oll royalities. 
Nonetheless, the 15 auto-mecha- 
nics had been working hard and 
faithfully for their Kuwait em- 
ployer. 

“These mechanics. were about 
the only Japanese that the 
Kuwait people had ever seen. 
Thus, their presence in Kuwait, 
several Kuwait officials told me, 
had created the impression that 
the Japanese could be trusted 
to work hard on anything, in- 
cluding oll as well as automo- 
biles.” 

Two Competitors 

Arabian Oil's competitor for 
the neutral off-shore concession 
were “just about everybody in- 
volved in oil,” Okazaki said. 
Then, last spring, they narrowed 
down to two. Shell Oll and 
Hunt International, an indepen- 
dent oil venture with strong 
backing from Standard Oil and 
Pan American Oil. 

Negotiator Okazaki and Ara- 
bian Oil's President Taro Yama- 
shita and their Shell and Inter- 
national Hunt -counterparts re- 
sided at the same Kuwait for- 
eign dignitaries guest house and 
became fast friends. The same 
cordial relations existed in 
Riyadh where a duplicate con- 
cession treaty had to be nego- 
tiated since both Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait claim the neutral 
off-shore waters. % 

The financial empires of Shell, 
Standard Oil and Pan American 


* de nas 


Oil were pitted against the 
modest ¥3,500 million’ § that 
Arabian Oil had just raised from 
businessmen here. “But in the 
end—thanks to the favorable 
public opinion of the Arabs— 
we won out,” Okazaki said. 

When questioned about Red 
China possibly cashing in on 
this pro-Asia oi] sentiment, Oka- 
zgaki said he hadn't heard of 
any Peiping moves to date in 
this directions. 


Split Defended 

Okazaki also rigorously de- 
fended the much criticized 44-56 
split of ofl revenues that Ara- 
bian. Oil granted favoring the 
Arabs in its concession treaties. 
American and European firms 
have been enjoying a flat 50-50 
split ever since they first start. 
ed o!l exploitation back in 1938. 
Recently, some Western oll com- 
panies have privately charged 
the Japanese with deliberately 
chucking the traditional 50-50 
split in order to gain a foothold 
in Middle Eastern oil. 

Okazaki told this reporter that 
a 50-50 split was fair back in 
1933 but unrealistic today. He 
pointed out that in 1933: 

1. Nobody was certain that 
there was oil in commercial 
quantities in the Middle East 
or just where it was. Thus, capi- 
tal risk was extremely severe. 

2. There were no roads, no 
harbors, no docks, no cities, no 
airstrips at the disposal of the 
concession-holding company. A 
company like Aramco had to go 
in on camel back and build all 
these first before they could 
start oil probes. And Aramco 
had to construct these facilities 
out of unrealized profits. “It 
took Aramco five years before 
it got its first oil out of the pen- 
insula; we expect to have our 
first strike sometime this sum- 
mer—and we only started look- 
ing for oil this September,” 
Okazaki said. : 

3. There wasn't cold war 
then. Saudi Arabia and other 
Middie Eastern States had a 
blunt choice of a 50-50 split or 
no oil royalties at all. The oil 
wasn't any good sitting unhder- 
neath the ground until someone 
went in and found it. And there 
weren't too many oil companies 
willing to risk its capital in 
what many thought was a wild 
goose chase for oil. Now half the 
world would chop off their left 
hand (Arab style) to get at that 
oil—so the Saudis and the 
Kuwaitees have a little better 
bargaining position. 


oe 4. The oll we're after is out 


on the water where all we have 
to do is drill a well, hook a pipe- 
line up to a nearby tanks and 
let the oll flow. 

5. The 44-56 split is the last 
so favorable that the Arabs are 
planning to grant to a foreign 
oil concern. From now on they 
will be asking for more. 

The Italians are said to have 
already accepted 25-76 in Iran 
as has Pan American. Pan 
American claims 50-50 on paper, 
but it is understood they must 
give back 25 per cent of Iran 
through other clauses in their 
oll agreement. 

Okazaki’s fifth argument was 
backed up by a visiting oil exec- 
utive here last week who said 
the Russians had recently offer- 
ed 10-90 In Iran simply to keep 
the Italians and the Americans 
(Pan American) from getting the 
oll. However, the Iranians were 
leary about allowing the Rus- 
sians an economic foothold in 
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_ Arabian Oill’s 4,000-mile off-shore concession in the neutral 

( waters between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia is indicated on the 

map above by striped lines. An ownership breakdown key of 
the other Persian Gulf area concessions is as follows; 


BASRAH: A subsidiary of Iraq Petroleum which is 23.75 
per cent British Petroleum owned, 23.75 per cent Compagnie 
Francaise des Petroles, 23.75 per cent Near East Development 
Company, 5 per cent C. 8. Gulbenkian, 


PAN AMERICAN (Iraq Pan American): 


Pan American 


Petroleum (Standard Oil Indiana) 50 per cent, National Iranian 


Oil SO per cent, 


SIRIP: Societe Irano-Italienne des Petroles, 


IPAC; 


Iran Pan American Oi] Company (Pan American). 


KUWAIT: Kuwait Oil Company (Gulf Ol1 50 per cent, 


British Petroleum 530 per cent). 


NEUTRAL ZONE: American Independent Oil Company 


California 30 
ard Ol] New 
QATAR: 


Iraq Petroleum, 


Arabian American Oil Company (Standard Oil 

cent, The Texas Company 30 per cent, Stand- 

ersey 30 per cent, Socony-Vacuum 10 per cent). 
SHELL: Royal Datch Shell. 


ABU DHABL Abu Dhabi Maritie Areas, Ltd. (British Petro. 
leam and Compagnie Francaise). 
PERQLEUM DEVELOPMENT (TRUCIAL COAST): Iraq 


Petroleum Subsidiary. 


A: Dubai Marine Arenas, Lid. 


pagnic Francaise), 


(British Petroleum, Com- 


B: Petroleum Development (Trucial Const). 
IRANIAN OIL: 40 per cent British Pétroleum, 14 per cent 
Shell, 6 per cent Compagnie Prancaise, 40 per cent 14 UA. 


companies, 


—— 


their country—despite their 
need of the revenue—and there- 
fore turned down the 10-90 
offer. ' 

Secretary Taro Okazaki, 
the former Foreign Minister's 
son, said the company was going 
“slow and careful” on its ex- 
plorations at present and did not 
expect its first wildcat strike 
until this summer.. “We are 
conducting a seismic survey of 
our concession first, to make cer- 
tain just how much oil we can 
hope for and where it's located,” 
he said. Arabian Oil has the 
ship MV Sonic (Geophysical 
Services, Inc., Dallas) criss-cross- 
ing back. and forth over the 
4,000 square mile water area 
conducting seismic probes. 

Wildcat Drilling Set 

In late April, Okazaki said, 
one of the world’s seven 
Letournu Mobile Platform drill- 
ing’rigs will start actual wild- 
cat drilling into the Gulf floor. 
The platform will be hauled by 
tugs on a 110-day, three-mile-an- 
hour trip starting late this 
month from Galveston, Texas, 
across the Atlantic to the head 
of the Gulf via Suez. 

The mobile rig will be a big 
money and time saver for Afa- 
bian Oil. It can be moved from 
one drilling site to another in a 
matter of hours. Once the piat- 
form has been hauled over a 
new site, it takes just five hours 
to lower its giant, typhoon-proof 
tripod stilts onto the ocean floor, 
hoist itself 25 feet above the 
water and start drilling. It can 


operate in waters up to 145 feet 
in depth, although Okazaki said 
most of Arabian’s wells would 
be at about 100-120 feet or lesser 
depth. 

Besides the s with which 
the mobile platform will be able 
to ‘prospect Arabian Oil's 4,000- 
mile concession, it will also 
avoid the necessity of building a 
permanent drill platform every 
time the company attempts a 
new strike. Only wheh a more 
than 1,500-barrél-a-day strike is 
hit will the company then invest 
= in a permanent platform. 

e rig, which has air-con- 
ditioned quarters for about 54, 
will be manned by Japanese, 
Americans and Arabs. 

Okazaki said Arabian Oil ho 
ed everitually to refine its crude 
oll on the mainiand of the 
neutral territory between 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. “If 
we strike enough oil to make 
bullding a refinery rofit- 
able, that is,” he said. “Clauses 
in both our Kuwait arid Saudi 
Arabia concession treaties sp> 
cify this hope.” 

Financial Backer 

Financially, the big power be- 
hind Arabian Oil has been its 
president, Taro Yamashita. Ya- 
mashita spearheaded the drive 
that raised ¥3,500 million from 
Japanese businessmen here -be- 
fore he launched negotiations 
with the Arabs, 

Yamashita’s big pitch—Japa- 
nese businessmen can fill t 
holds of empty Arabian Ojl 
tankers going back to the Gulf 


with manufactured goods. Who 
will buy? Yamashita says there 
is no reason why Japanese 
merchants can’t develop mar- 
kets in Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait where the Arabs will 
have ample Japanese credits to 
spend from Arabian Oil royal- 

es. The Japanese businessmen 
be approached seemed to agree. 

Yamashita's business connec- 
tions are also invaluable to the 
company. Yamashita, known as 
the real estate king of Man- 
churia (50,000 pieces) before 
the war, now has the ultramod- 
ern Chuoda Denden Building at 
Otemachi where Arabian Oil's 
offices are now located, And as 
the company grows, it can al- 
ways move over into another 
Yamashita venture, the new 
Kasumigaseki Building now go- 
ing up next to the Imperial 
Hotel, 

Twa other Yamashita connec- 
tions that come in hafidy are 
his board directorshi with 
Japan Air Lines and his board 
chairmanship of Nissan Ship- 
ping. That means red carpet 
service by air‘and land for Ara- 
bian Oil cliental and executives. 

Yamashita is also president af 
the Japan Petroleum Trading 
Company which has been set 
«4 to handle shipment of 

n’s oll from the Gulf to 
Japan. Japan Petroleum has al- 
ready built the SS. Riyadh 
Maru, a 42,000-DWT tanker, and 
has a slightly larger one ori the 
drawing boards. It will also 
charter tankers when the crude 


oll begins to flow in Arabian 
Oll’s concession, 


Yamashita’s preparedness— 
his building (including shiny 
new offices for the Arab com- 
pany directors when they come 
to town), his boats, his airplanes 
and the confidence that Japa- 
nese businessmen placed in him 
with their ¥3,500 million. in 
stock purchases—has impressed 
the Arabs greatly and has help- 
ed to erase fears that the Ja 
hese might be ee into 
oll venture bliin 

‘6 Months to Go 


Japan-Arabian still has an- 
other six months before it ex- 
pects ite first strike. Ther, the 
real test will come—how the 


Japanese process and market 


the Arabs’ oil. It will be a test 
that oil-rich countries like Indo- 
nesia, Iran and Venesguela—all 
of whom have shied away 
from postwar Japanese oil 
feelers—will Watch with acute 
interest. For the Indonesians, 
the Iranians and the  Vene- 
zuelians know quite well 
that their bargaining power— 


and perhaps their political in? | 


tegrity—would be vastely im- 
proved if the Japanesé could be 
counted on as serious cOmpeti- 
tors with the West in bargaif- 
ing for of their oll, 


The Arabian oll venture is a 
crucial test of Japanese business 
acumen and good faith. The 
44-week-old company appears to 


re prepared for this test thus 
ar. 
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Continued From Page 5 
only 6 per cent at full capacity. 
As a result of the occupation, 
the lag in production, the mone- 
tary chaos, and various ob- 
stacles to free trade such as 
quotas, barter transactions, and 
the like, foreign trade could not 
thrive either. The natural mar- 
kets in Southeast Europe had 
been lost forever and the chief 
trading partner of prewar times 
—Germany—was economically 
ruined, ? 

Austria’s amounted to 
a value of 249 million schillings 
in 1946 and to 842 million in 
1947, as compared with 1,217 
million schillings in 1937, On 
the other hand, imports, in 1947 
totaling 1,191 million schillings, 
came near the 1937 level (1,454 
million), but the trade balance 
deficit could not be eliminated, 
since other receipts were com- 
pletely lacking. : 

The situation began to im- 
prove in 1947 when a thorough 
monetary reform was started 
which initiated the second per- 
iod in Austria's postwar eco- 
nomic development, extending 
until the end of 1953. This per- 
iod ft characterized by Amer!- 
can ERP aid and the synchro- 
nous planned reconstruction of 
Austria’s economy. While 
avoiding any radical interven- 
tion, the currency reform ell- 
minated the exclusive volume 
of monetary circulation built up 
in wartime and, later on, in- 
creased by the issue of occu- 
pation money and the lack of 
consumption possibilities. 

The establishment of a more 
appropriate proportion between 
production and monetary vol- 
ume stimulated production, en- 
couraged saving and widely 
stopped blackmarketeering. The 
transitional period between 
UNRRA and ERP aid was bridg- 
ed by interim aid schemes of 
the U.S. so that no major gaps 
occurred in the supply sector 
until the actual beginning of 
ERP in autumn 1948. 

The year 1948 marked a de- 
cisive turn in Austria's eco 
nomic development. The com- 
plex preparatory planning for 


the implementation of the ERP 


had revealed two alternative 
courses which could be taken 
and between which a choice had 
to be made by Government and 
economy. It was necessary 
either to liquidate the uneco 
nomic industries inherited from 
two world wars, consisting pri- 
marily of plants in the sector 
of the basic industry, unfinish- 
ed, war damaged, antiquated, or 
not fitting into the over-all struc- 
ture of the domestic economy, 
and, following the original trend 
of the Austrian economy, 
give priority to the processing 
industries or to develop the ex- 
isting ineffective and incom- 
plete industries at immense 
cost so as tO create an organ- 
ism of entirely new economic 
structure characterized by 
heavy and basic industries, 


The nationalization In 1946/47 
of important basic industries 
and of the power sector—a 
measure adopted in part as a 
policy of protection against con- 
fiscation by the occupation pow- 
ers—turned the scales from the 
outset in favor of the second 
possibility. Relevant action, 
however, was every difficult to 
take In view of the dispropor- 
tionate size of the enterprises 
which, planned and initiated 
during World War II with re 
gard to a much larger economic 
area, did not fit in the economic 
pattern of Austria. 


But finally, the decision in 
favor of the heavy industries 
brought about ai thorough 
change of the economic charac- 
ter of the country within a few 
years. 


The rapid upward develop- 
ment of the economy during the 
ERP period, which officially. be- 
gan on June 1, 1948, and ended 
on December 31, 1953, took 
place in three consecutive 
stages, according te plan. At 
first, efforts were concentrated 
on repairing the remaining war 
damages, improving the trans- 
port system, and developing 
power production. 

During the second stage, from 
1951 onward, the huge invest- 
ments made in the basic indus- 
tries began to show tangible 


results, while the final phase 
was devoted to developing the 
processing industries and -the 
tourist trade which more and 


more proved a decisive factor 


in Austria’s balance of pay- 
ments. 


During the period from 1948 
to 1953, a total of 20,000 million 
schillings was invested in Aus- 
trian industries, Whatever 
figures may be chosen, they all 
reveal the same impressive pic- 
ture of an almost unbelievable 


tO economic advance of the little 


country. Thus, for instance, the 


a 
Sera 


visible foreign exchange receipts #a@ 
of the tourist trade amounted @e 


to 1,000 million schillings in 
1947 as against 3,800 million in 
the 1956/57 season while ex- 
ports of knitted goods enlarged 


from 480,000 schillings in 1947 toe abe igi 3 


to 480 million over the same 
period, ie. 1,000 times-in 10 
years. 


Only a few years ago an eXx- 

rt value of 1,000 million schil- 
ings would have appeared to 
Austrian .official circles as the 
maximum attainable, while to- 
day more than double the 
amount has been reached. 
This development has reversed 
the ecorfomic situation of Aus- 
tria as a whole by 180 degrees: 
the country, for decades a 
debtor nation, from 1953 on 
became a creditor nation, and 
in 1957 could even participate 
in economic aid extended to 
France through the European 
Payments Union, 


To be sure, the trade balance 
could be more or less stabplized 
only in 1953, and again showed 
a surplus on the import side 
in the following years: yet this 
fact did not adversely affect the 
financial situation of the coun- 
try since the deficit could in- 
variably be covered by increas- 
ing receipts from tourism and 
the services balance, s® that the 
balance of payments in the final 
analysis showed a rather satis- 
factory development, 


The value of gold reserves 
and foreign exchange and secu- 
rity holdings of the Austrian 
National Bank rose from nil at 
the end of the war to over 2,162 
million schillings at the end of 
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Austria's Barbara Pipeline Bridge is the most modern in Europe. 


Built for the purpose of piping 


natural gas from the oil center of Austria across the Danube, this suspension bridge ‘hangs from 
Y-shaped structures at both ends and is some 506 meters in total length, 


1952 to 13,239 million schillings 
at the end of 1957, 


Of course this economic up- 
turn did not continue uninter- 
rupted and without setbacks, 
and various critical situations 
had to be coped with. As early 
as the end of 1957, the money 
market again developed an ex- 
cessive liquidity, created by the 
huge investments which had 
run into billions, and resulting 
from the want of adequate con- 
sumption, 


However, this trend, threaten- 
ing to lead straight to inflation, 
could be stopped in time by self- 
adopted control measures of 
the economy and by the abolish- 
ment of different rates of ex- 
change for the dollar. In view 
of the ensuing favorable develop- 
ment which immediately 


brought about a sharp revival 


of exports, Austria was expect- 
ed, as member of the OEEC, 
beginning with the second half 
of 1953, gradually to implement 
the liberalization provisions of 
the EPU, 

Austria’s trade in commodi- 
ties with Western Europe thus 
was freed from quantitative re- 
strictions to a quota of 95 per 


cent and also invisible transac- 
tions were liberalized to a ver 
large extent, Toward the dol 


lar area, the quota of liberaliza- 


tion was extended to 40 per cent 
by 1956, 

The’ year 1953, in which the 
imminent danger of inflation 
was finally averted, marked the 
beginning of the third and last 
period in the postwar rehabili- 
tation of Austria. On May 15, 
1955, negotiations between the 
‘four occupation powers and 
Austria, protracted over more 
than. 12 years, Were successful- 
ly concluded by the signing of 
the State Treaty which egsured 
the independence of the coun- 
try and the withdrawal of the 
occupation forces. 

By the end of October 1955, 
the last foreign soldier left Aus- 
trian territory and immediately 
thereafter the Austrian Parlia- 
ment proclaimed the constitu- 
tional neutrality of the coun- 
try. Through the State Treaty, 
all those assets and industrial 
installations which for years 
had been outside of Austrian 
control re returned to na- 
tional afiministration while 
Austria, in exchange, had to un- 
dertake cemain compensatory 


~ 


deliveries to the Soviet Union. 

These commitments and the 
financial assistance to be rend- 
ered to enterprises in a precari- 
ous situation as a result of mill- 
tary occupation and wundeter- 
mined legal conditions, impos- 
ed new burdens on the Aus- 
trian economy. It may be re- 
garded as testifying to the 
sound basis of the Austrian 
economy reconstructed during 
the last 10 years that the com- 

nsatory commitments toward 
the USSR could be duly met 
and that it was possible to a 
large extent to remedy econom- 
ie predicaments inherited from 
the occupation period. 

Austria has benefited to a 
more than average degree from 
the international boom, and the 
recent recession has hardly 
been felt in‘ the country so far, 
since, owing to the relatively 
large reserves accumulated, ex- 
port losses in recent months 
could be offset by a stimulation 
of business on the home mar- 
ket. Since, moreover, Austria's 
neutrality. proves to be a trade- 
promoting factor, Austrian eco- 
nomic circles mer Ben the future 
development with a _ certain 
optimism. 


‘development of the 


ECAFE Reports — 


vereatents 


On Oil in Asia |. 


The nations of Asia, whether 
oll rich or oll poor, are taking 
a steadily increasing part in 
oll busi- 
nesses since World War II, 


The expansion of Govern- 
ment participation in the petro- 
leum industries applies to both 
exploration and ning, says a 
tos er to the Economic m- 
mission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE), a United Nations 
botiy, 

The report, presented at a.re- 
cent ECAFE oil symposium in 
New Delhi, said the develop- 
ment of new refineries, or 
modernization of old ones, has 
been of the most striking trends 


in the Asian oil picture, 


Among oil-producing countries 
of the region, only Pakistan and 
British rneo allow private 
companies to handle the full job 
by exploration, production, re- 
fining and marketing. 

The Japanese Government en- 
tered a joint government-private 
enterprise company in 1957 to 
explore oil, but left the rest of 
the business alone. 


At the other end of the 
ECAFE arc, Iran nationalized 
its industry In 1954 and set off 
a major boycott of Iran’s oil 
products. f 


The boycott ended when the 
Government reached an a 
ment with consortium of big oil 
companies to reopen the huge 
Abadan oll refinery and Iran’s 
extensive oll fields, the richest 
in the ECAFE area. 


India plans to build two Gov- 
ernment refineries and is taking 
an increasingly larger share in 
oll exploration. It has given 
— that this trend will con- 

nue, 


In Burma, the Government 
entered the business in 1954, 
taking a one-third interest in a 
joint company which produces, 
refines and markets. 


Indonesia operates the former 
Shell Oil Co. concessions in 


North Sumatra. Except for this, 
private enterprise handles the 
oll business, the report said, 
Indonesia, however, has not 
granted any new oil conces- 
sions since independence and 
has =~ a the Govern- 
ment whi take a major 
future expansion, ™ ts i ” 


In both Communist China a 
Nationalist China, the eo 
ment controls the whole works. 

The Philippines produces no 
oll and has left refining and 
marketing in private hands, 

Other countries in the 20-na- 
tion region import all their oll 

roducts. All but Afghanistan 
eave this to private business. 

As the trend to government 
control emerged, construction 
of new refineries and ex 


nding 
old ones was “one of the most 
significant industrial develo 
ments within the ECA 
region during the postwar 


period,” the report said, 


“Refining capacity has gener. 3 


ally been increased, and war 
damaged installations have been 
rebuilt and expanded, notably 
in Japan and Indonesia.” 


New refineries have been 
built in several countries, in- 
cluding Nationalist China and 
the Philippines which had no 
refining capacity before the war. 

Most of these refineries were 
built by private 
Governments have concentrated 
first on exploration and produc- 
tion. 

Ten of the 20 couritries in the 


region have refining plants to- 
day, the report said. Three 
others—Ceylon, South~ Korea © 


and Thailand—are talking. of 
building refineries. 


Tran, with the world’s largest 
refinery at Abadan, has more 
than a third of the region's re- 
fining capacity. Japan with 
some 20 refineries, has a bit less, 
Indonesia and India come next. 

The report estimated the re- 
gion’s total refining capacity last 
year at 1,350,000 barrels daily. 


enterprise. . 
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South Grabs 
Senior Bowl 


MOBILE, Ala. (AP)—The 
South defeated the North 21-12 
in the Senior Bowl football 
game Saturday in a tremendous 
running duel between Notre 
Dame's Norm Odynieec and Geor- 
gia’s Theron Sapp. 


The two powerful rcunners 
stole the show from passers 
Ruddy Humphrey of Baylor ahd 
Lee Grosscup of Utah, ripping 
off huge chunks of yardage, The 
chunky, 180-pound Odyniec 
score two touchdowns for the 
North to set up a 12-7 halftime 
lead, He netted 192 yards in 
25 carries, Sapp had 158 in 23. 


Sapp, the 200-pound power 
house of the Georgia Bulldogs, 
sparked a. second-half surge by 
the southerners. 


Barjier, in the third quarter, 
the Macon, Georgia, youth ram- 
med over from the seven for 
another touchdown which was 
set up by a marvelous run by 
Mississippi Stgte’s Billy Stacey 
on a pasa from Humphrey. The 
play covered 62 yards 

Phil Blazer of North Carolina 


converted after each South 
touchdown, 


TUCSON, Ariz. (AP)—The 
Major All-Stars used a recover- 
ed fumble and a pass intercep- 
tion to come from behind and 
beat the cream of the nation’s 
small schools 14-12 in the first 
All-American Bow! football game 
Saturday. 


Europeans Going 
To U.S. Track Meet 


NEW YORK (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—Daniel J. Ferris, honorary sec- 
retary of the U.S. Amateur Ath- 
letic Union, said yesterday at 
least six track and field stars 
from Europe would compete in 
indoor meetings in the United 
States this winter. 


Sdee! $ Sports 


Rugby-—East vs. 
sity meet,. Aoyama Gakuen vs. 
Konan Univ., Meiji Univ. vs. 
Kyoto Univ. 11:30 am, Hana- 
zono Rugby Field. Ali-Japan 
High School meet, third day, 11 
,2m., Nishinomiya Rugby Field. 
* Seccer- —Japan High School meet, 
4th day. 1 pm. Nishinomiya. 
Skating—-Japan Student Cham- 
pionships. Ist day, opening cere- 
mony, 3 p.m. Suwa Municipal 
Office. Handbali—Japan Indoor 
Championships, ist day, Male, 10 
a.m., Osaka Municipal Gym. Fe- 
male, noon, Fuse Girls High 
School Gym. Horse Racing—Naka- 
yama Races, third day, 10:30 
am. Nekayama; Kyoto Races, 
third day, 11:30 am. Yodo; 
Kawasaki Races, Sth day, noon, 
Kawasaki. 


Tatsumi Triumphs; 
Ditto Yonekura 


Middleweight champion 
Hachiro Tatsumi yesterday suc- 
cessfully defended his ‘title for 
the sixth time when he _ beat 
Teruo Muraoka by a unanimous 
decision. 

The veteran fighter had little 
trouble in turning back the 
second ranking middleweight in 
the 10-round go at the Nihon 
Univ. Gym, 

In another feature bout Ken- 
ji Yonekura decisioned Atsu- 
shi Fukumoto to win the Japan 
fiyweight title vacated by the 
Orient fiyweight champion 
Sadao Yaoita. 

It was Yonekura’s fifth win 
since turning pro last May. 

The new champ is scheduled 
to meet world title-holder Pas- 
qual Perez. Perez will clash 
with ‘Yaoita on Jan. 16. 

Tatsumi weighed 155 pounds, 
Muraoka 147%. Yonekura 
weighed 112 pounds, Fukumoto 
111%. 

In the main prelim, Masa- 
kazu Otsuka, first ranking Ja- 
pan bantamweight, decisioned 


West Univer- 


K. M. Chung of South Korea in 


another 10-rounder,. 


Nakayama Races 


Track—Heavy. (f) indicates fa- 
vorite, (c) contender, (d) dark- 
horse, (s) sleeper. 

Ist race: j-y-o Arabs; 
(f) Delman 3 (c) Fuminohomare 
(dq) Queen Kagemitsu 5 Tatsumi- 
dori 4 (3x1) (5-1) 


2nd race: 3-y-o Arabs; 1,000 (5): 
(f) Kinketseu 5 (c) Mary Rentogen 
1 (c) Suniteu 4 (5x1) (4-1) 

3rd@ race: hurdle Arabs; 2,600 (7): 
(ft) Miwahikeari 3 (c) Tokitsubame 
6 (d) Takaume 5 Express 2 Kachi- 
doki 1 (3x6) (6-2) (5-6) 

4th race: hurdle: 2,050 (10): (f) 
Kenkabuto 2 (c) Hayatakara 1 (d) 
Kanefuji 4 Baiho 5 Gyokusen 4 
Pearl Sekai 6 (2-1) (2-5) (4-2) (1-4) 

Sth race: j-y-0; 1.100 (6): (1) 
Hayahomare i (ic) Miss Kei 3 (d) 
Pukusakae 6 (1x3) (6-1) 

@th race: 3-y-0; 1,000 (10): (f) 
Gosei 2 (c) Kane 3 (ad) Don- 
ryu 6 O-nobori 1 Clover 5 Sakura- 
homare 4 (2x3) (2-1) (3x6) 

7th race: 3-y-0o; 1,100 (14): 
Hoseio 6 (c) Tokitsuhana 4 

2 Katsura Time 6 Asa- 
matsu 5 (s) Tetsufubuki 1 (6x4) 
(6-2) (6-6) (4-1) 

Sth race: Handicap Arabs; 1,800 
(8): (f) Mikinomor 5 (c) Toshin 4 
(ad) Kikukabuto 6 O-tadami 3 Kane- 
minoru 6 Tayuki 5 (s) Newstates 1 
— (§-3) (6-5) (6-1) (3-6) 

race: 4-y-o & up; aig (7): 
i Hirofuji 2 (c) Mitsutoki 3 (d) 


1,000 (5): 
i 


(f) 
(d 


Hidechidori 6 Hokushu 4 Uzugo 5 
(2x3) (3-4) (6-2) (6-3) 

10th race: Handicap; 1,700 (10): 
(f) Dancer 4 ic) Azumao 2 (4d) 
Onestar 6 Seiryu 6 Ni homare 
5 Susumu 4 Suzunishiki 3 (s) Feely 
5 Mikasahomare 1 (4-2) (4x6) (5x6) 
(6-1) 

lith race: 4-y-o & up; 1,700 (15): 
(f) Fujio 6 (c) Miss Sachiyuki 2 
(d) Suzunohana 5 Elizabeth 4 
Tosahikari 5 (s) Nasuotome 3 Unebi- 
hana 1 (6x2) (6-4) (5-5) (5-3) 


Yesterday’s Results 

Ist race: Hideyu w-820, p-190; 
Hirofusa p-170; Ichihime p-780; c- 
4,420 (6-1) 2nd@ race: Suzufuji w- 
920. p-380; Greathorse p-590; St. 
Leader p-150; c-12,600 (2-4) Ira 
race: Isochidori w-160, p-110; Gin- 
hime p-180; c-620 (3-4) 4th race: 
Shinminori w-210, p-130; Bantaisan 
p-120; c-200 (3-2) Sth race: Ko- 
matsuhikari w-270, p-190; Sachino- 
wakasa p-240; Himehomare p-770; 
c-1,260 (1-2) 6th race: Hekireki w- 


‘ 240, p-120; Katsuhiro p-140; Paradise 


p-630; c-720 (4-6) Tth race: Matsu- 
hikari w-420, p-160; Chikushihomare 
p-140; c-1,210 (4-3) 8th race: Yayoi- 
boshi w-900, p-170; Kiyotaki p-100; 
O-Lora p-130; c-3,000 (3-5) Sth race: 
Ayanoboru w-160, p-110; Arabian 
Night p-150; e-320 (6-3) 10th race: 
Miss Cotel w-560, p-270; O-temon 
p-200; ' c-3.540 (6-4) Ilith race: 
Hashiridaikoku w-950, p-280; Larade 
p-140; c-2.360 (1-4). 


Sailer Gets 


Top Ranking 
In World Ski 


BERN (UPI)—The World 
Ski Federation Saturday placed 
Toni Sailer first in the world 
downhill and giant slalom rank- 
ings for the 1959 season, 
although the Austrian worid 
champion may never race again 
because of alleged violations of 
the amateur rules, 


The rankings were issued by 
FIS headquarters here on the 
basis of performances in 1958. 


Sailer’s fellow countryman, 
Karl Schranz, was rated No. 1 
in the specia! slalom and Italy's 
Carla Marchelli, Austria’s Putzi 
Frand| and Switzerland’s An- 
nemarie Waser split the top 
ratings for the three women’s 
events. 


Bud Werner of Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado, already in 
Europe to seek revenge for last 
winter's world championship 
defeats by the Austrians, was 
rated third in the downhill, 
ninth in the giant slalom and 
11th in the special slalom, 


Americans Penny Pitou of 
Laconia, New Hampshire, Sally 
Deaver of Philadelphia, Betsy 
Snite of Norwich, Vermont, and 
Linda Myers of Bishop, Cali- 
fornia, were ranked among the 
top 15 women racers. 


in downhill and ninth in salom; 
Miss Deaver was 1ith in slalom 
and fifth in giant slalom; Miss 
Snite was ranked 12th in giant 
slalom; and Miss Myers 15th in 
downhill. = 


The ratings serve as the basis 
for the draw of starting posi- 
tions in major ski races. 


The 15 highest-ranked racers 
draw for the first 15 starting 
numbers, which are considered 
the best because the ski runs 
deteriorate during a race. 


The ratings, compiled by FIS 
specialists Friedl Wolfgang of 
Austria and Elsa Roth of Swit- 
zeriand on the basis of last win- 
ter’s major ski results, did not 
take into account that several 
of the listed skiers may not race 
this vear. 

Sailer will apear before FIS 
committee later this month to 
answer charges that he violat- 
ed amateur rules by playing 
the role of a skier in a com- 
mercial movie and that he al- 
lowed his name to be used in 
commercial advertisements. 

Other racers, including world 
champions Lucille“ Wheeler of 
Canada and Josl Rieder of Aus- 
tria, and Japan’s Chick Igaya 
and Switzerland’s Frieda Daen- 
zer, have announced their re- 
— from big-time competi- 
tion 


Australia Needs 
Only Thirty Runs 


MELBOURNE (K yodo-Reu- 
ter)—Australia needs only 30 
runs with nine wickets in hand 
to beat England in-the second 
test and become two up in the 
five match series at the close 
of the fourth day's play. 


Scores: England 259 and 87, 
Australia 308 and nine for one 


Miss Pitou was ranked ninth 
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UPI-Sun Radiophoto 


It's tea time for chenplen English race horse Tudor Melody, who seems to be blowing on 
a saucerful of the stuff offered by Orange Bow! Queen Nanita Greens at Florida's Hialeah race 
track. The British star is being readied for the $100,000 Tiamingo this winter. 


SandersCards 


Subpar Again 

LOS ANGELES (AP)—Age 
faded and youth moved to the 
front Saturday as young Doug 
Sanders of Miami Beach, Filo- 
rida, shot his second straight 
sub-par round of golf to take 
the lead at the midway mark of 
the $35,000 Los Angeles open. 

The 25-year-old Sanders, win- 
ner of the Western open last 
year and the Canadian open as 
an amateur in 1956, toured the 
7,000-yard Rancho Golf Course 
in 69 strokes—two under par. 
His opening round was 66. He 
took the lead with a 34-hole to- 
tal of 135, 


Canadiens Trip 
Rangers 5 to 1 


nome oh (AP)—The Mon- 
treal Canadiens, paced by de- 
fenseman Doug Harvey’s two 
Ils, cooled off New York's hot 
ngers 5-1 Saturday night in 
a National Hockey League battle 
that wound up an 11-player don- 
nybrook when the Rangers 
counted 23 before the 
game's end, 


DETROIT (AP)—The Boston 
Bruins snapped out of a four- 
game losing streak Saturday 
afternoon with the greatest 
scoring spree by a visiting club 
on Detroit Red Wing ice in at 
least 15 years. 


TORONTO (AP)—Eric Neste- 
renko, ‘student by day and 
hockey player by night, scored 
midway through the second 
period to give Chicago a 2-1 vic 
tory over the Toronto Maple 
Leafs in a National Hockey 
League game Saturday night, 


—e—_—_— 
Saturday Basketball 
By United Press International 
New York 106 Detroit 102 
St. Louis 116 Boston 110 
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COMPARE—any other claim—any other camera—any other price... . 
This is truly the most Fantastic Camera Value Ever Offered.... 


@ esthayadhl. Camere. edeetey tne. Tekvo 


Cable Address: “PETRICAMERA TOKYO” 


The Petri 


35 embodies the latest 


achievements of japan’s camera in- 


dustry. 


“ORIKKOR” F2.8 lens specially amber 
coated for color photography; rapid 
single-stroke film-winding; and other 
superior features never before found 
on a camera in its price field. Petri 
Cameras were No. | in the whole Far 
East Territory both in consumer popu- 
larity and production quantity in 1956, 
1957 and 1958. 


And each passing day increases the 
ranks of Petri enthusiasts the world 


over. 


owe 


Color corrected ORIKKOR lens. 


PETRIF28 


se PETRI Filters & Lens Hoods for your Petri Camera 


Exclusive U,S8. Representative: 
Petri Camera Company, Inc. 
11 West 20th St. N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


F.E. Open Beginning 
Jan. 15 at Manila 


MANILA (UPI)—The Seventh Far East open gclif 
championship opens Jan. 15 at the Wack Wack Golf 
and Country Club about five miles outside Manila, the 
championship executive committee announced yester- 


| 
| 


day. 


Twelve countries — Australia, 
Burma, Nationalist China, 
Hongkong, Japan, Republic of 
— Philippines, Spain, Thai- 
and, United States, Wales and 
England—have already signifi- 
ed their intention of sending 
golfers to the tournament. 


Australia will have five pro- 
fessionals, including Bric Cre- 
min, Frank Phillips and Bruce 
Cramton competing. The US. 
will send pros M. H. Harbert 
and Victor Ghezzi. Spain will 
send 1958 Canadian Cup cham- 
pion Angel Miguel and Wales 
David Thomas. 


Japan-wifl six pros, in- 
cluding Koichi . and two 
amateurs. Nationalist China 
will send four pros and four 
amateurs, South Korea three 
professionals, Hongkong one 
ro, Thailand two pros and 
urma two pros and two ama- 
teur's. 


The lowest 36 scoring players |! 
in the first two rounds will con- 
tinue to play on the third and 
fourth days of the tournament. 


The prizes consist of $12,500 


in cash for pros and golf medals 
for amateurs. 


For the pros the cash will be 
distributed among the 15 low- 
scoring professionals for the 72 
holes as follows: first $5,000; 
second $2,500; third $1,500; 
fourth $1,000; fifth $750; sixth 
$500; seventh $350; eighth $250; 
ninth $200; tenth $150, 


P.I. Cagers Ruled 


Victors at ’Frisco 


SAN FRANCISCO (AP)—The 
Philippines National basketball 
team was declared winner Sat- 
urday by forfeit over the San 
Francisco Chinese team, 2 to 0. 


Referee Erving Delman ruled 
the forfeit because the Chinese 
refused to return to the court 
Friday night after one of theif 
players Was injured in a very 
rough contest. 


The score.at the time was 65 
to 64 in favor of the Chinese, 
with about 2% minutes of 
playing time left. 


Delman, physical education 
coach of the San Francisco 
High School svstem, and James 
Witt, basketball coach of 
Polytechnic High School, were 
the officials. 


Hockey Team 


From Russia 
Beats Yanks 


MINNEAPOLIS (UPI)—Rus- 
sia’s touring hockey team gave 
the U.S. Nationals an 83 hockey 
lesson Saturday at Williams 
Arena here before 7,766 disap- 
pointed but appreciative fans. 

The Russians completely do- 
minated the game with their ex- 
cellent passing and __ position 
play. 

The game was the second in 
an eight-game U.S. tour by the 
Soviets. Thursday at New 
York’s Madison Square Garden 
the teams played to a 6&5 tile. 
On hdr sage the same teams 
one ude their three-game ser- 

ith an ‘afternoon game at 
Hibbing, Minnesota. 

Defenseman Demitri Ukqlov 
paced the Reds with two goals 
and two assists. Youthful cen- 
ter Benjamin Aleksandrov also 
scored two goals. 

The Nationals scored the 
game’s first and last goals but 
in between fell victims to the 
slick skating and re of the 
Russians, who led 4-1 after one 
period and 7-2 after two periods. 

Defenseman Jerry Westby’s 
30-foot shot, with only eight 
seconds gone in the match, 
opened the scoring. 

Subsequent nalties on Na- 
tionals Bill Cleary and goalie 
Jack McCartan opened the gatcs 
for two quick Russian goals in 
37 seconds by Ukolov and Con- 
stantine Loktev. 

Three more Soviet goals 
raised the score to 5-1 before 
Paul Johnson received credit 
for the second American goal 
when the puck deflected off 
goalie Nicholas Uchkov’s me, 

Puchkov finished wi 
stops and McCartan stopped 37. 


To Match Jorgensen 


HOUSTON (UPI)—Rex King, 
promoter at Nottingham, Eng- 
land, will launch a “feather- 
weight tournament” next month 
in which he hopes to come up 
with a match featuring the 
winner and Paul Jorgensen of 
Houston, it was learned vyes- 
terday. 


Japan’s Soccer 


Tourists End 


In 2-2 Tie at Penang Grounds 


PENANG, North Malaya 
(UPI)—Japan’s soccer tourists 
helped rob themselves of their 
second Malayan win here Saturt- 
day night. 

he game with the remne 
eleven ended in a 2-2 tie. Hal 
time score was 1-1. 

The second Penang goal came 
when a Japanese player headed 
the ball into his own goal. 

Japan shocked the Malayan 
champions with a quick move 


“Explosion proot 
Lighting and 
Wiring Equipment” 


Security 
Member of 
national 


Bong Established in 1905 
ITO DENKI CO., LTD. 
2, Shiba Shikoku-machi, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo (45) 4191/4 


LITTLE SPORT 


ms sees 
cat? 


in the second minute when 
ce..terforward Saburo Kawa- 
guchi scored. 

Penang fought back hard, but 
was held until the 22nd minute 
when outside left Yeap Cheng 
Geng slipped by the Japanese 
defense to score. 

Japan showed signs of strain 
from the fast pace. Centerhalf 
Michiro Ozawa headed the bail 
into his own goal off a 
free kick taken by a Penang 
ey: 

But vapen closed strong. 
Tadashi tanabe tallied wit 
a rising shot off a pass from 
Hakuji Sasaki in the final min- 


CCV Wi he 
Fly H- K:A~— 
The Jet-Prop way 


VISCOUNT 


Services to 


HONG KONG 
TAIPE! 


All H.K.A. flights 
timed by AUREOLE. 
Precision Watches. 
ML 
General Agents in Japan: 
British Overseas Airways 
Corporation 


a NBA Picks Moore 


pion Archie Moore as the 


@\ ‘Fighter of Year’ 

ighter of Year 
MILWAUKEE (AP)—The National Boxing Asso- 

ciation Saturday named world light-heavyweight cham- 


1958 boxer of the year. 


Moore’s 11th round knockout of challenger Yvon 


Durelle after having been knock- 
ed down himself three times in 
the first round was hailed by 
NBA ratings chairman Fred J. 
Saddy as “one of the greatest 
exhibitions of ting generaiship 
in the last decade.” 


Saddy announced that the 
NBA executive committee, at its 
January meeting in New York, 
would outline a vigorous pro 
gram for defense of titles in 
several divisions so as to stimu- 
late interest and ring activity 
in those classes. 


Ratings announced by the 
NBA are as follows: 


Heavyweight: champion, Floyd 
Patterson, U.S.; 1-Ingemar Johans- 
son, Sweden. 2-Brian London, Eng- 
land. 3-Nino Valdez, Cuba. 4-Zora 
Folley, US. 5-Willie Pastrano, 
US, 6-Eddie wa ae U.S. 7-Henry 
Cooper, England. %&-Roy Harris, 
U.S. 9-Mike DeJohn, US. 10-Sonny 
Liston, 


Light - Heavyweight: 
Archie Moore, US. 
thony, U.S. 2-Harold Johnson, US. 
3-Yvon Durelle, Canada. 4-Eric 
Schoppner, Germany. 5-Sonny Ray. 
U.S. 6-Mike Holt, South Africa, 7- 
Jesse Bowdry, U.S. 8-Johnny Hale- 
fihi, Tonga. 9-Eddie Cotton, US. 
10-Jerry Luedee,. U.S. 


Middleweight: champion, Ray 
Robinson, U.S. 1-Carmen Basilio, 
US. 2-Gene Fullmer, U.S. 3-Spider 
Webb, U.S. 4-Joey Giardello, US. 
5-Gustav Scholz, Germany. 6-Joe 
Giambra, U.S. 7-Holly Mims, U.S. 
8-Charies Humez, France. %-Ace 
yes US., 10-Rory Calhoun, | 


Welterweight: champion, Don 
Jordan, U.S. 1-Virgil Akins, 2-Su- 
gar Hart, 3-Ralph Dupas, 4-Del 
Flanagan, 5-Vince Martinez, all 
U.S. 6-Gaspar Ortega, Mexico. 7- 
Isaac Logart, Cuba. 8-Rudell Stitch, 
US. 9-Mickey Crawford, U.S. 10- 
Gil Turner, U.S. 


Lightweight: champion, Joe 
. US. 1-Kenny Lane, 2-Car- 
los Ortiz, all U.S. 3-Duilio Lei, 
Italy. 4-Johnny Busso, US. 5- 
Paoli Rosi, Itaiy. 6-Willie Toweel, 
South Africa. 7-Dave Charniey, 
England. 8-Mario Vecchiatto, Italy. 
9-Bobby ag 10-Johnny Gon- 
zalves, both U.S 
Featherweight: champion, 
Kid Bassey, Nigeria. i-Davey 
Moore, US. 2-Paul Jorgensen 
US. %3-Flash Elorde, Philippines. 
4-Cherif Hamia, France. 5-Sergio 
Capreri. Italy. 6-Gracieux Lam- 
perti, France. 7-Ricardg@ Gonzales, 
Argentina. 8-Ike Chestnut, US. 9- 
Harold Gomes, U.S. 10-Jesus 
Santa Maria, Panama. 


Bantamweight: champion, 
phonse Halimi, France. 1-Piero 
Rollo, Italy. 2-Mario D’Agata, Italy. 
3-Leo Espinosa, Philippines. 4-Jose 
Teluco Lopez, Mexico. 5-Manuel 
Armenteros, Cuba. 6-Joe Becerro, 
Mexico. 7-Kiyoshi Miura, Japan, &- 
Al Asuncion, Phili . &-Boots 
Monroe, US. Keenan, 
England. 


Fiyweight: champion, Pascual 
Perez, Argentina. 1-Pone King- 
petch, Thailand. 2-Ramon Arias, 
Venezuela. 3-Young Martin, Spain. 
4-Sadao Yoita, Japan. 5-Dommy 
Ursua, Philippines. 6-Ramon Cal- 
tayud, Venezuela. 7-Mario Deleon, 
Mexico. 8-Carlos Miranda, Argen- 
tina. 9-Atsushi Fukumoto, Japan. 
10-Johnny Caldwell, Ireland. 


Nepal Gives OK 

NEW DELHI (UPI) — An 
Indian mountaineering team has 
received. permission from the 
government of Nepal to recon- 
noiter Mount Everest next year 
and to climb Mount Pumori in 
1959. 


champion. 


Hogan 


Al. 


10-Peter 


It plans to climb Everest in 
1960. 


1-Tony An-/. 


Fischer Nears 
2nd Chess Title 


NEW YORK (AP)—Fif- 
teen-vear-old Bobby Fischer 
of New York moved — 
one-half point of winni 
his second straight nationa 
chess a Satur- 
day night when he defeated 
Arthur B. Bisquier of New 
York in 86 moves. In other 
matches Saturday, world 
unior champion William 

mbardy of New York de- 
feated Larry Evans, New 
York, in 41 moves and Rob- 
ert Byrne of Indianapolis 
turned back Edmar Mednis, 
New York University stu- 
dent, in 48. Charlies Kalme, 
Philadelphia, and Paul Ben- 
ko, Hungarian exile, played 
50 moves to a draw, 


HASTINGS, Eng. (AP)— 
Wolfgang Uhimann of Bast 
Germany and Erno Gereben, 
a stateless Hungarian, Satur- 
day, led the field in the inter- 
national chess congress at 
Hastings. Both had three 
and a half points. Only one 
fifth-round game was com- 
pleted Saturday. Peter 
Clarke of Britain played 
himself into a commanding 
position against Geza Fuster 
of Canada and the Canadian 
resigned after 28 moves, 


Wolves Lose 
To Chelsea 
In 2-1 Upset 


LONDON (AP)—Lowly Chel- 
sea upset league-leading Wol- 
verhampton Wanderers 2-1 
Saturday and blasted wide open 
the race for English . soccer — 
championship. — 


Brilliant goalkeeping by Chel- 
sea’s Reg Matthews turned back 


‘lallout attacks by the Wolves 


and cut the leaders’ advantage 
to only one point. 

Three other challengers for 
championship henors ail won. 
Bolton Wanderers defeated 
West Bromwich Albion 2-1 in a 
top-of-the-table tussle, Manches- 
ter United defeated Blackpool 
3-1 and Arsenal won 3-2 at Lei- 
cester. 

Wolves now have 32 points, 
Arsenal, Manchester United and 
Bolton 31 points. The program 
is over the halfway mark. 
Teams have i7 or 18 more 
games to play before season's 
end in late April. 

Only five points separate 
Wolves and tenth-placed West 
Ham United in the 22-team 
First Division. That's @ meas- 
ure of the dog fight going on 
for the title, 

Manchester United chalked 
up its eighth straight win in a 
revival that stamps the Man- 
chester squad as Wolves’ most 
dangerous rivals for honors. 

Sheffield Wednesday, 3-1 win- 
ners over Ipswich, boosted its 
points lead to five in Division 2. 
Wednesday has 39 points. Ful- 
ham, defeated 2-1 at home by 
Swansea, and Liverpool, 3-1 
winners over Sunderland, both’ 
have 34 points. 


LONDON (AP)—Boxing pro- 

meters and managers around 
the world will have their eyes 
on a British heavyweight title 
fight Jan. 12 in London when 
Brian London defends his 
championship against Henry 
Cooper. 
The fight may produce the 
key to at least one of the title 
defenses supposed to be in the 
works for Floyd Patterson, the 
world, champ, in 1959. 

British fight experts believe 
Patterson is ready to put his 
title at stake against either Lon- 
don or Cooper under the proper 
circumstances. 

They also think Patterson is 
not at all anxious to risk his 
crown against Cuba's Nino 
Valdes, Ingemar Johansson, the 
European champ from Sweden, 
Zora Folley or Willie Pastrano. 

British promoter Harry 
Levene visited the United 
States recently and talked with 
Patterson's manager, Cus 
D'Amato, Levene said he 
ed to stage a world title fight 
in London in the summer of 
1959. Johansson was also pres- 
ent at the discussions. He and 
his manager, Edwin Ahiquist, 
will be at ringside for the Lon- 
don-Cooper match. 

Promoter Jack Solomons, Le- 
vene’s rival for the fight busi- 
ness in London, has plans for 
Johansson to defend his Euro- 
pean title in London in June. 

D'Amato holds the answer to 
Patterson’s future in this mad- 
cap business of boxing—a busi- 

ness that like Alice’s Wonder- 
land becomes curiouser and 
curiouser. 

Solomons counts on a sellout 
at the 18,000-seat Earls Court 
Stadium for the London-Cooper 
match. It has been a natural 
for almost three years, ever 


London-Cooper Tangle 
Seen Answer to Riddle 


British crown June .3, 1958 by 
knocking out Joe Erskine in 
three rounds, Later he stopped 
Pastrano, who had beaten him 
earlier in the year. The second 
Pastrano match ended in the 
fifth with the New Orleans box- 
er suffering a severely cut left 
eye and London a TKO winner. 


Cooper, a Cockney plasterer 
who used a classic left lead, 
moved into title convention 
when he won a controversial 
decision over high-ranked Zora 
Folley of Chandler, Arizona, in 
London, Oct. 13. 


NEW YORK (UPI)—There is 
no obstacle to prevent heavy- 
weight champion Floyd Patter- 
son from defending his title 
against Sweden's Ingemar 
Johansson, Patterson's ‘manager 
said Saturday. 


Manager Cus D’Amato indi- 
cated that he favors the Swede 
as Patterson's next opponent 
although he has been dealing 
with “as many as five conten- 
ders simultaneously.” 


“Johansson told. me that 
wants the championship more 
than anything else in the world, 
even more than money,” 
D'Amato toid United Press Inter- 
national. “He's an honest fel- 
low whom you must admire.” 


However, D'Amato did not f° 
into details about the possibility 
of a match. 


D'Amato said he knew notl.ing 
of reported arrangements for 
Brian London to fight Patterson 
should London defeat Henry 
Cooper Jan. 12. However, he 
said that he had never stated 
that the winner of the London- 
Cooper fight had been offered a 
chance to meet Johansson. 


since Cooper stopped London in 

the first round, May 1, 1956. 
London, 25-year-old son of the 

former British heavyweight 


champ Jack London, won the 


D’Amato said he doubted that 


‘Johansson had made such an 


offer. It was in this context 
that he recalled Johansson say- 
ing that he wanted a match 
with Patterson. 
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Japanese Plan to Debate 
Fishery Talks With USSR 


The third Japan-Soviet Union fishery talks for setting this 
year’s catch limits for salmon and crab in waters to the north of 
Japan are due to get under way in Tokyo from Jan, 12. 

The two countries respectively will be, represented at the 


Japan-Soviet Fishery Committee 


Japan-Made 
Steel Tubing 
Competitive 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Ontario 
(AP)—A spokesman for Mannes- 
mann Tube Co, says quality steel 
tubing comparable to that prod- 
uced here for oil and gas drilling 
is being sold on world markets 


by Japan at prices 20 per cent 
lower, 


He said the Japanese “are 
rapidly moving into the world 
with their steel tubing 
and are making severe inroads 
by considerable underselling. 

Mannesmann, a subsidiary of 
the German Mannesmann A. G., 
steel company, will begin instal- 
lation Monday of new machinery 
to produce specially-hardened 
steel tubing to meet this stiff 
Japanese competition, he added. 

A $20,000,000 fully automatic 
seamless tube mill, the first of 
its kind anywhere in the world, 
was Officially opened here June 
15, 1957. It is capable of produc- 
ing 225,000 tons of seamless 
tubes yearly. 

The new machinery to be in- 
stalled provides for a special 
heat treatment process to 
harden tubing for deep drilling 
as required exclusively for oil 
wells. 

The spokesman said the pro- 
ject should be finished and in 
full operation by August or 
September of this year. 


Production Record Set 
In Rambler Models 


DETROIT (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
American Motors Corp. estimat- 
ed its December output of 
Ramblers at 31,568 units, a rec- 
ord, and its entire 1958 output 
of Ramblers at 217,316, also a 
record, 


The year’s output was 90 per 
cent above the 114,084 turned 
out in 1957. 


‘The company said it had step- 
ped up its production rate to 
nearly 1,400 a day and had been 
working six-day weeks. 


In November the company 
built 26,571 Rambler cars. 


Wherever you’re going when you 
board one of Swissair’s modern 
planes—to Manila, Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Karachi, Beirut, Cairo, Qurope, 
USA, South America— you'll 
find something different. You'll 
marvel at the exquisite meais, 
true masterpieces of the great 
gastronomic art that has earned 
top prizes for Swissair chefs in 
exhibitions and contests all over 
the world. 


You get these extras too: 
Up-to-date aircraft equipped with 
RCA airborne weather radar .. ., 
world-wide routes: Europe— 
South America—USA—Near and 
Far East... 

included in your ticket. 


Your travel agent will tell you: 
The price is the same, it's the service 
that’s different 


SWISSAIR 


ashe: Metaienl Queha (South) Diag. “Tl. 36-6586 


___ | also press for imposition of re- 


Session by three delegates who 


will be accompanied by ad- 
visers anc other delegation 
members. 


Prior to the opening of the 
parleys, the Japanese side is 
scheduled to meet Jan. 10 to de- 
cide its final attitude regarding 
such issues as salmon _ catch 
quota, details as to usage of 
nets, distance of fishing from 
the Soviet coastline, other tech- 
nical matters and Japan's sus- 
pension of fishing in \the 
Okhotsk Sea. 

Japanese salmon fishing now 
ests have asked the Japanese 
Government to push for Soviet 
acceptance of a salmon catch 
limit of 165,000 tons for Japan 
this vear as past records show 
that this year is going to be an 
abundant year for salmon. 

Indications are, however, that 
the Soviet negotiators will con- 
tinue as they have done in the 
past to offer stubborn opposition 
to raising the salmon catch limit 
on their contention that salmon 
is becoming scarce. 

At the first Japan-Soviet Fish- 
ery Committee session, Japan’s 
catch for 1957 was set at a figure 
of 120,000 tons. In the follow- 
ing vear, the Russians compell- 
ed the Japanese to accept a 
figure of 110,000 tons. 

The difficulty in setting a 
catch ceiling yearly has arisen 
from the fact that there is a 
lack of adequate data on salmon 
in the northwest area of the 
Pacific and the two countries 
have yet to reach a unified sci- 
entific view relative to fishery 
resources. 

In the past negotiations, it 
has been the common practice 
thus to refer the talks at the 
final stage to a settlement on a 
political plane. 


Some opine, however, that 
since the past two yearly fishery 
talks have led to outlining 
broadly the catch frameworks 
for abundant and lean salmon 
seasons, the Russians this time 
may press strongly for a settle- 
ment in a short time. 

Should this be the Soviet aim, 
there is belief again that it may 
become difficult for the Japan 
side to haggle long and tenaci- 
ously for a catch figure of 165,- 
000 tons. 

There is still another fear 
that the Russians in the forth- 


on broadening the area in which 
salmon fishing is banned and 


strictions on hitherto unrestrict- 
ed fishing outside such a zone. 

Such a move on the part of 
the Soviet Union would place 
all Japanese fishing for salmon 
in northern waters under some 
kind of a restriction, it is fear- 
ed. 


& 
Red China, Iraq 
Sign Trade Pact 


y The Associated Press 
Pk Be Be China and Iraq 
signed the first trade and pay- 
ments agreement Sunday after- 
noon, Peiping Radio reported. 
The broadcast said the sagree- 
ment was signed in Baghdad by 


Foreign Trade and leader of a 
Red China trade delegation to 
Iraqi, and Ibrahim Kubba, Min- 
ister of Economics and leader 
of the Iraqi negotiating daele- 
gation. 

Peiping Radio said Commu- 
nist China will export to Iraq, 
steel, aluminium sheets, ma- 
chines and machine parts, com- 
plete sets of equipment for 
plants for light industry, tele- 
communications equipment, elec- 
trical installation materials 
and household electrical appli- 
ances, chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals; dyestuffs, paints, bicycles, 
sewing machines, pottery, 

per, tea, raw silk, woolen 
textiles and cloth. 

Iraq will send Red China, 
dates, hides and skins, wool, 
cotton, casings, oil seeds, vege- 
table oils and others. 


Atlas Maru in Peru 


CALLAO, Peru (AP) — The 
Japanese steamer Atlas Maru 
carrying a floating exhibition 
arrived here Saturday morning. 
It will remain until Wednesday 
when it will sail for Chile. The 
exhibition will be visited by 
government officials Monday 
and will be open to visitors 
Wednesday. 


‘sian engineers at Bhilai, 


coming negotiations may insist | jec 


Lu Shu-chang, Vice Minister of | yan 


Khrushchev | 


Complains 
To Nehru 


NEW DELHI (AP)—Soviet 


Premier Khrushchev has sent) 


Prime Minister Nehru a person- | ie 


al expression of concern over 
the progress of the $275 milion 
steel plant being built by Rus- 
India. 
Nehru told a news conference 


that Khrushchev “expressed the] 


hope that there would be no 
delay and that various matters 
would be speeded up.” 

Bhai is one of three steel 
plants being constructed as part 
of India’s second five-year plan, 

A West German plant at 
Rourkela and the Soviet plant 
at Bhilai are supposed to light 
their first blast furnaces early 
this year. A British plant at 
Durgapur is to commence Oop- 
eration later. All three plants 
are well behind their original 
schedules, 

Without specifying what led 
to Khrushchev’s complaint, 
Nehru acknowledged some 
problems have cropped up at 
Bhilai. 

Nehru also told the press 
conference: 

1.@ The Indo-Pakistan water 
talks in Washington have not 
broken down as some news- 
papers have repo “There 
is no question of breaking 
down, the talks are continuing 
as they have continued for the 
last eight years,” he observed. 

2. There is no _ particular 
significance in East German 
Premier Otto Grotewohl’s visit 
to New Delhi next week. He 
is passing through India during 
a visit to China and Indo-China. 
India has trade relations but no 
diplomatic relations with East 
Germany but the Grotewohl 
visit is not related to this situ- 
ation. 

3. Nehru said he would not 
reply to recent criticism in 
some Communist journals of 
his conception of socialism. 

Nehru, in an article in the 
journal of his Congress Party 
last August, said India should 
reject communism because it 
denied individual freedom and 
had an unfortunate association 
with violence. 


Air Force Cancels 


Jet Engine Contract 
WASHINGTON (UPI)—The 
U.S. Air Force Friday canceled 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corporation's contract for deve- 
lopment of a jet engine after 
ens $58 million on the pro- 


The engine was the ‘I88, a 
2,000-pound thrust power plant 
which was being developed for 
_ now-canceled mis- 
sile. 


Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 
Monday 
Departures 

Mail Closing Time 


PAA 2359 1950 1835 

Hawaii, Los Angeles. 

NWA 1900 1430 1300 

US.A. Seattle. - 

PAA 2330 1 1835 

Lebanon, East Pakistan, Jordan, 

London 

JAL 2030 1430 1430 

San Francisco, US.A., Mexico. 
2359 1950 1835 

Hongkong-Bangkok, China, North 

Korea, Malaya, Singapore. 

CAT .830 2310 2310 

South Korea. 

NWA 1425 1000 0850 

Philippines. 

NWA 0830 — —_— 

Seoul. 

SWISSAIR 2330 1850 1755 

Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 


Poland, Hungary, Romania, - East 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, Switzerland. 

Arrivals 
0050 CAT Hongkong-Taipei 


0720 JAL San  “(Francisco-Hono- 
lulu-Wake 
0900 PAA San  “Francisco-Hono- 
lulu-Wake 


1720 NWA Taipei-Okinawa 

1700 PAA London-Dusseldorf- 
Frankfurt-Istanbul-Beirut-Kara- 
chi-Calcutta-Bangkok-Hongkong 

1640 NWA Seoul 

1800 AIL Beombay-Calcutta-Bang- 
kok-Hongkong 

2340 CAT Hongkong-Taipei 

2205 Air France Paris-Frankfurt- 
Istanbul-Tehran-Karachi-Calcut- 
t.-Bangkok-Saigon-Hongkong 

1020 NWA vew York-Detroit- 
> ilwau aa 


Se nc ey 


1950 BOAC London-Zurich-Rome- 
Bahrain-Rang gkok-Hong- 
kong 

1335 KLM Amsterdam- Anchorage 

1325 SAS C gen 


Zurich-Rome-Karachi-Bangkok- 
Z 
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Fiscal 1959 Budget Scale 
For Expansion of Trade 
Zeibetsu Revival? (ii) 
Detense Industry 


Japenese Lebor in 1958 


& Banking; Stock Market; 
modity Market; 


7200 a copy 


) Nihonbashi, Tokyo 


_ ECONOMIST | 


JANUARY ISSUE | 
31st Diet Session in Swing Be 
Choice of Speaker & Vice-Specker 


Economic Outlook for Fiscel 1959 
Soviet Memorandum to Jepen 


Towerd Expanding Equibrium 


Japen’s Foreign Exchange Policies Post & Present 


Other leading features include: 
Kaleidoscope; 
Labor; Key to Japanese Firms; Company Notes; 
Book Review; Company of the Month; plus a set of key economic, 
industrial and financial statistics. 


THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST 


NTAL | 


Business Indicators; Money 
Foreign Trade; Com- 


72,400 a year: | 
Overseas—$10 


(Phone: 24-4111) 


Kawasaki plant of the Toshiba Electric Co. 
of transistors in Japan has attracted world-wide attention and 
large quantities are being exported to the United States, 


‘oui . OF sis 
Final touches are seen being put to transistor radios at the 


The manufacture 


The industry of Japan has ri- 
sen from the depths due to a 
lost war with a vigor compar- 
able only to the mighty postwar 
rehabilitation of West Germany. 
The basic industries have com- 
pleted installation of the latest 
facilities, and the shipbuilding 
industry has emerged as the 
foremost in the world. 

The automobile industry has 
even started exporting cars to 
the United States, the home of 
automobiles. 

The forerunners of technical 
revolution—the atomic energy 
and electronics industry and oil 
chemical industry—have finally 
got to a smooth start and are 
expected to bear fruit in 1959. 
In the steel and iron industry, 
Japan's first oxygen revolving 
furnaces which produce 50 tons 
of iron in a day, recently went 
into operation at the Yawata 
Steel and Iron and the Nippon 
Steel Tube plants. 

By making two furnaces work 
in shifts, 35,000 tons of steel can 
be produced in a month by this 
new equipment. 

The Hober, imported from 
West Germany at ¥60 million a 
piece, has doubled coal pro- 
duction per day. Another 
gigantic device, a machine for 
drilling the ocean bottom, is 
scheduled to go into operation 
in March off t coast of Akita. 
The Oil Resources Develop- 
ment Co. hopes to hit a huge oil 
field there comparable to the 
Yabase Oil Field in Akita Pre- 
fecture, the biggest existing oil 
field in Japan. 

The drilling machine was im- 
ported from the United States 
last year at a cost of some 
¥1 as million and weighs 4,300 


World's Biggest Tanker 
The shipbuilding industry haé 
finally taken over Britain’s 
tion as the leading ship p 
ducer in the world. Last year, 
Japan turned out a 104,500-ton 
tanker, the biggest tanker ever 
built in the history of ship- 
building. The latest annual 
shipbuilding capacity is two mil- 
lion tons. 
Not to be outdone, the Toyota 
and Nissan Motor companies in- 
stalled transfer machines and 
succeeded in automatizing the 
cutting process of engine 
blocks, 
The Isuzu Motor Co., Ltd. has 
installed unique chain conveyors 
for aerial transportation of 
diese] engines. 
The Crown and the Datsun 
cars are now being exported to 
the United States. 

Atomic Energy Field 
Representative industries 
with great growth potential are 
the atomic power, electronic, 
organic and synthetic chemical, 
synthetic fiber and ‘Plastics in- 
dustries. 

In the atomic energy field, 


Japanese-produced reactor will 
be started this year. 
Atomic power generation here 
is also expected to make a 
great advance this year with the 
import of a British Calder Hall 
reactor for commercial atomic 
power generation. 
Major industrial groups such 
as Mitsubishi, Fuji, Toshiba, 
Hitachi, Sumitomo and Tokyu 
are competing hard to gain 
leadership in the atomic indus- 
trial development in this coun- 
try. 
So far, the Hitachi group is 
leading the race by opening an 
atomic energy development cen- 
ter ahead of others. 
The center boasts of advanc- 
ed research and ‘development 
facilities including Rockcroft 
and Van de Graaff accelerators. 
Transistors 
The top money-making idol 
of the electronic industry today 
is the transistor. Production of 
transistor radios has soared to 
two and a half million a month. 
They are shipped to the United 
States in quantity. Japan is 
now the second biggest produ- 
cer in the world of simple 
transistor-applied equipment 
next to the U.S. 
Two other promising products 
of the Japanese electronic in- 
dustry are the electronic com- 
puter and electronic microscope. 
The computer and microscopes 
manufactured by the Hitachi 
Ltd., won the grand prize at the 
International Trade Fair held in 
Brussels last year. 

Domestic Appliances 
Equally spectacular ig the 
growth of the output of the 
home electrical appliances and 
the improvement in their 
quality, : 
The refrigerator output aver- 
aged 30,000 to 40,000 a month. 
In the chemical field, the 
complete circular formula in 
the production of urea and a 
new methanol production pro- | 
cess which were completed re- 
cently by the Toyo Koatsu Co. 


the construction of the first, 


| 


Big Japanese Industries 
Adopt Latest Facilities 


represent the top technical level, 


in this industrial field in 
world. 

It is reported that offers for 
the introduction of the new 
process have come from Red 
China and the Soviet Union. 

A high-powered rayon spin- 
ning machine produced by the 
Teyo Rayon Co. is a complete 
automatic-operated spinner cap- 
able of turning out 15 tons of 
rayon a day. 

Office Work Mechanized 

Office work has been rapidiy 
mechanized along with the au- 
tomatization of manufacturing 

rocesses, Business efficiency 

as been largely increased by 
the introduction of new mocels 
of calculating and data process- 
ing machines. 

Most noteworthy is the “con- 
centric mechanization system” 
of the head office of the Onoda 
Cement Co., which is equipped 
with more than 30 computers 
and IBM machines. 

These machines make avail- 
able in an instant whatever in- 
formation, is necessary to com- 
pany executives and super- 
visors. For example, a com- 
pany executive can know right 
away how the coal is burning 
in a rotary kiln in any of the 
company’s local plants. 


U.K.-Egyptian Gap 
Said Narrowed 


CAIRO (AP)—World Bank 
President Eugene Black had his 
third meeting Saturday with 
Egyptian Minister of Economy 
Abdel Moneim Kaissuny while 
the Cairo press reported dif- 
ferences between Britain and 
Egypt had narvewes to £10 
million ($28 million). . 

Black, in Cairo to mediate 
Anglo-Egyptian financial prob- 


the 


Llems stemming from the Suez 


war, also met Foreign Minister 
Mahmoud Fawzi Saturday in 
what Black described as a 
courtesy call, 

The weekly Akhbar el Yom, 
‘which is usually reliable on eco- 
nomic matters, said the last re- 
maining barrier to agreement 
was £10 million which repre- 
sented the difference between 
Cairo’s and London’s estimates 
of fair compensation for Brit- 
ish sequestrated property. 

Akhbar el Yom summed up 
the situation as follows: 

1, The United Arab Repub- 
lic, awhile not overanxious for 
agreement, is willing to sign 
a fair settlement that would 
| safeguard its rights. 

2. The UAR claims release 
of all its sterling balances block- 
ed by Britain. 

3.. The UAR claims reason- 
able compensation for damages 
caused through aggression on 
its territory and insists on 
regarding confiscated stores 
from the British Suez base a 
war prize. ' 

4. The UAR would be will- 
ing to lift Sequestration on 
British property and to allow 
its owners to take it over. 

“The first three points have 
been finally ecettled and only 
the remaining difference now 
centers on the fourth,” the 
paper said. 


Ford Boasts Highest . 
Output in 21 Months 


DETROIT (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
The Ford Motor Co. produced 
173,653 passenger cars in the 
United States in December, the 
highest output in 21 months, 
boosting the 1958 total to 1,219,- 
422 cars. 

December output was 9-3/10 
per cent above November and 
15% per cent above the vear- 
ago period. But car production 
in all 1958 was 34-4/10 per cent 
under the 1,889,705 cars built in 
1957. 


U.S. Business 
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pork fqijs to lowest in 5 years. 
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Shipping Schedule . . . Incoming and Quigoing Vessels 
TRANSPACIFIC LINE 
Arr-Lv¥ Arr-Le Arr-Lv Arr-Ly 
Agents Vessel Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokonama Destinatios 
APL. Pres. Cleveland .. Jan. 5-5 — — jan. 6 7 SF... LA. > 
US. Line Korean Bear .... Jan. 7-8 Jan. 99 Jan. 10-10 Jan. 10-11 SF. LA. 
Inter-Aajll Gjertrud Bakke . . Jan.” 6 7 Jan. 8&8 Jan. 9&9 Jan, 10-14 Vance. Victoria, SE., 
(Calis Moji Jan. 5-5) Taco., Astoria, Long- 
¥ view, P” : 
Everett American Mail ... Jan. 9-9 Jan. 10-10 Jan. 11-11 Jan. 12-12 SE. Taco. Vance. song- 
, view, FP’ land. 
Sharp cececesee Jan, O11 Jan. 12-12 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 4-15 Vane. SE. T Long- 
at view, P ‘land. SF.. LA. 
APL. Pres. Harrison .... Jan. 11-11 Jan. 12-12 ‘Jan. 13-13 Jan, 4-15 LA. S'Diego, SF 
US. Line Golden Bear .... Jan. 12-12 Jan. 12-13 —— Jan. 14-15 SF 
Mitsubishi Olympia Maru Jan. 17-18 Jan, 19-19 Jan. 20-20 Jan. 2021 Vane. SE. Taco. Long- 
U.S. Line Golden Mariner Jan. 21-21 Jan. 22-22 — Jan. 4-24 SF... LA. 
Everett City of Alma ... Jan. Jan, 27-27 Jan. 26-28 Jan. 2-3) LA., SF. 
PACIFIC G ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
> Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lyv Arr-Lyv 
Agents Vessel Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokonama Destinations 
Shinnihnon Kamoharu Maru.. Jan. 5 — Jan. 6 6 Jan. 6&7 LA. NY. Bost. .Phil. 
Balt. 
U.S. Line Pioneer Mist .... Jan. 67 Jan. #8 Jan. 99 Jan. Sil NY. Balt. Nort, Phil, 
Bost.. Charlies. 
Butterfield Polyhemus ...... Jam. 7-10 Jan. 11-11 Jan. 12-12 Jam. 22-13. Crist. Kingston, NY. 
Phil.., Balt.. Bost., 
Nort., Charies. 
Maersk Chastine Maersk . Jan. 9-10 Jan. 12-12 Jan 13-13 Jan. 13:15 SF. Crist. NY. Bost. 
5 Phil., Balt. 
Dodwell Fernbank ........ Jam. 912 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 14-14 Jan. 14-16 SF. LA. Crist. NY. 
Bost.. Phil, Balt. 
Nissin Unyu Flying Endeavor. Jan. 11-13 Jan. 14-14 Jan. 15-15 Jan. 15-17 = SF., ee Norf.. Balt., 
Phil... N.Y. 
N.Y.K. Aso Maru ....... Jan. 10-13 Jan. 14-14 Jan. 15-15 Jan. 15-17 SF.. LA., Crist.. NY. Bost. 
. : Phil., Balt.. Uort. | 
U.S. Line Pioneer Myth .... Jan. 1415 gm 16-16 Jan. 17-17 Jan. 17-19 Hulu, NY. Balt.. Nort., 
Phil... ~ les. 
o.S.K. Philippine Maru .. Jan. 15-17 Jan. 18-18 Jan. 19-19 Jan. 19-21 SF, LA. Crist, NY. 
(Calls Moji Jan. 13-14) Bost., Phil. Balt., Norf. 
Mitsui Arimasan Maru .. Jan. 14-17 Jan. 18-18 Jan. 19-19 Jan. 19-21 SF. LA., NY., Phil., Balt. 
Norf. 
Shinnihon Shikiharu Maru .. Jan. 17-20 Jan. 21-22 Jan. 23-23 Jan. 23-25 Vance, LA. Tampa, N 
Orleans, Howst., Galves. 
Mitsubishi Victoria Maru ... Jan. 19-21 Jan. 2222 Jan. 23-23 Jan. 23-24 SF. LA. Crist. - 
. Bost., Balt., Phil., Nort. 
Yamashita Yamakimi Maru .. Jan. 15-21 Jan. 22-22 Jan. 23-23 Jan. 4-26 WY. 
US. Line Pioneer Main ..., Jan. 22-24 Jan. 25-25 Jan. 26-26 Jan. 26-28 NY. Balt. Norf. Phil. 
. (Calls Moti Jan. 21-22) ¥ 
Everett Chickasaw ......+ Jan. 22-23 Jan. 24-25 Jan. 25-26 Jan. 27-238 Bost.. Phil., Balt., 
Tampa, Mobile, N. Or- 
leans, Houst. Galves. 
Maersk Nicoline Maersk . Jan. 23-26 Jan. 28-28 Jan. 29-29 Jan. 2-31 LA. NY. Bost.. Phil, 
“ Balt. 
Dodwell Turandot eereweee Jan. 24-27 Jan. 28-28 Jan. 29-29 Jan. 30-31 SF. LA. Crist., NY. 
Kawasaki Kunikawa Maru . Jan. 24-28 Jan. 2-29 Jan. 330 J.31-F. 2 SF. LA. Bost.. Phil. 
Balt., Nort. 
EUROPEAN LINE 
Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv 
Agents Vessel Kobe Nagoya Yokohama Destinations 
Nissin Unyu Boleslaw Bierut .. Jan. 5-6 Jan. 5 — — A’werp, A’dam, R'dam, 
. R'dam, H'burg,. Gaynia. 
N.Y.K. Aizu Maru .....+. Jen. 14-16 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 12-12 Jan. 9-j1 Aden, Suez, F Said, Gen., 
Calls Otaru Jan. 6- 7) Mars., Casa., ws 
A‘werp, R'dam, H burg, 
, B'men 
Maersk Laust Maersk .... Jan. 14-15 Jan. + — Jan. 10-11 K' lung, S'goon, 
(2nd call). Jan. 18-19 (Calis Osaka Jan. 14-14) B'kok, S'p.. P. Swett., 
Pen., Colo., NY. 
Hesco Schwabenstein ... Jan. 13-14 Jan. 12-12 -_— Jan. 10-11 P. Seid, Gen. Mars., 
A’werp, R’dam, B'men, 
H’burg. 
Butterfield Menelaus .....s.. Jan. 17-19 oom. 0 16-16 ~ | 15-15 Jan. 12-15 Mars., L’pool, Dublin. 
APL. Pres. Polk ...... Jan, 16-17 Jan. 13-15 HK., S'gon, S'p.. Fen. 
Kara.. Suez. P. Said, 
Medit Pts, NY. 
Butterfield Denbighshire ..... Jan. 20-22 Jan. 19-19 Jan. 18-18 Jan. 15-18 Aden, P. Said, Gen. 
(Calls Moji Jan. 22-22) — H'land, H'burg, 
Sharp Burma ....eseess . Jan, 19-20 Jan. 18-18 Jan. 17-17 Jan. 15-16 Shai, HK. Mla, Sp. 
Aden, P. Said, Gen., 
Casa.. A’ werp, ‘dam, 
Dodwell Kambodia ....... Jan. 12-13 Jan. 14-14 et Jan. 15-16 Aden, P. Said, Gen. 
(Calls Otaru Jan, 18-21, Moji Jan. 23-24) Casa. A’werp, R'dam, 
H’burg, Scand. 
Dodwell Tarn eeeeeeeeeeee Jan. 15-15 Jan. 16-16 uae Jan. 17-18 Aden, P. Said, Casa., 
(Calls Otaru Jan. 20-21) hater yg, R'dam, H’burg, 
Butterfield Menestheus ...... Jan. 9-10 — — — L’pool, GI 
Dodwell City of Brooklyn Jan. 12-15 aa Jan. 16-16 Jan. 17-19 Aden, Lond., Hav., R'dam, 
(Calis Otaru Jan. 23-24) : H’burg. 
0.8.K Buenos Aires Maru Jan. 19-19 Jan. 28-28 Jan. 27-27 Jan. 25-26 Aden, P. Said, Alex. 
(2nd call) J. 29-F. 2 -_—- (Calls Otaru Jan. 22-23) Gen. Mars.. A’werp, 
Lond., H’burg, B'men, 
R'dam. 
Mackinnon Chusan eeeeeeenee Jan. 28-29 seal Jan. 26-27 Jan. 25-26 HK.., S'p.. Pen., Colo., 
B’bay, Aden, Suez, P. 
< Said, Lond. 
FAR EAST SOUTH-SEA G&G WEST BOUND LINE 
. Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv 
Agents Vessel Kobe Osaka Nagoya Yokonama Destinations 
T.S.K. Tokyo Maru ...:. Jan. 7-8 Jan. &9 Jan. 5-6 — HK., Indonesian Pts. 
(Calis Moji Jan. fanned e 
US. Line Golden Mariner .. Jan. 8-9 — Jan. 67 #£=Oki.. K’lung, Takao, Pu- 
Butterfield Fukien eeeeeeeeee a a nerre ceed Jan. 5- 5 Jan. 6- 7 my oy Pts. 
Halidor ....s..+.. Jan. 5-6 Jan. Jan. 99 Jan. 78 #£=Shai, . S'p., P. Swett. 
A (Calis Moji Jan. es . R'goon. 
Maersk A Maersk ... Jan, 13-15 vm. 28 15-17 Jan. 12-12 Jan. if-ll1 B’kok, B’bay, Kara. P. 
(2nd call) = 17-19 — — Gulf. Pts. 
Mackinnon Fultala ........ 5 ben. 14-14 — Jan. 7-12 HK. S’p., Pen. R'goon, 
(2nd call) Fog Dosiatas — — ee Calc., 
US. Line Japan Bear ...... — -— Jan. 8&8 . 
Maersk Mathilde Maersk . Jen. ~ Yael? Jan. 13-15 Jan. 10-10 Jan. 89 =HK., Indonesian Pts. 
(Calls Moji Jan. 18-18) 
Mitsui Horyu Maru .... Jan. 6-7 Jan. 1314 Jan. 11-12 Jan. 8-10 HK., S’p., P. Swett., Pen., 
(2nd call) Jan. 14-16 — — — . 
Mackinnon Santhia .......... Jan. 12-16 —_— Jan. 11-11 Jan. 8-10 HK. S'p. Pen. R'goon, 
Aall Haf Hing ........ “Jan. 6-6 Jan. 1213 Jan. 11-11 Jan. 9-10 HK. B’kok. 
, (2nd call) Jan. 13-13 a (Calis Moji Jan. 5- 5) 
Kansai Line Himalaya u..J 13-14 Jan. 12-13 Jan. li-il Jan. 10-10 K'lung, M'la 
(Calls Moji Jan. 15-15) — 
N.Y.K. Kashima Jan. 8-9 Jan. 14-15 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 10-12 HK., S’gon, B’kok. 
‘(2nd call) Jan. 15-17 os — — ° 
M.M. Line Imerina ......... Jan. 13-14 Jan. 14-15 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 10-12 S’gon, B’ok. | 
Everett Rebeverett ...... Jan. 15-17 Jan. 9 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 11-12 HK. S’p.. Pen. Calc., 
(2nd call) Jan. 14-15 —_—- — Chitta., R’goon. 
Royal Inter. Van Der Hagen Jan. 15-17 Jan. 14-18 Jan. 13-12 Jan. 11-32 HK. W. African Pts. 
Royal Inter. Tjibadak ......... an. 10-10 Jan. 14-15 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 11-12 ‘ Pts. 
(2nd call) Jan. 15-17 . _—- — 
Butterfield Fengtien .,...... Jan. 89 Jan. 9-10 Jan. 11-11 Jan. 12-12 legmeten 
Royallinter. Boissvain .,...... Jam. 14-17 — Jan. 13-13 Jan. 12-12 F wii S. Africa & S 
Ame n 
Senwa Taksang ......... Jan. 18-20 Jan. 17-18 Jan. 16-16° Jan. 14-15 B'kok, Chitta., y 
Senwa Eastern Saga .... Jan. 911 Jan. 11-12 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 14-15 HK... S'p., Pen. R'goon, 
(2nd call) Jan. 23-24 Jan. 24-25 — Jan. 15-22 
Mitsui Nasusan Maru ... Jan. 19-21 Jan. 1819 Jan. 17-17 Jan. 14-16 HK., S’p., P. Swett. Pen. 
(Calls Moji Jan, 22-23) " R’goon, Calc., a. 
Mitsubishi Nagaura Maru ... Jan, 19-21 Jan. 17-19 Jan. 16-16 Jan. 14-15 HK... S’p., Pen. B’bay, 
(Calis Shimizu Jan. 11-13) Kara., P. Gulf Pts. 
Aall BONE. Rincicvcde .» Jan. 21-22 Jan. 20-21 Jan. 19-19 Jan. 17-18 HK. B’kox 
US. Line’ California Bear .. Jan. 20-21 os — Jan. 18-19 Pusan. Ss’ . 
Mitsubishi Tarushima Maru . Jan. 15-16 Jan. 22-22 Jan. 21-22 Jan. 18-19 HK.. S’p., P. Swett., Pen. 
(2nd call) Jan. 22-24 —- (Calis Moji Jan. 13-14) 
Aall es BGs sacwicadre Jan. 24.25 Jan. 23-24 Jan. 22-22 Jan. 21-21 S‘hai, HK. Sp., P. Swett, 
(Calls Moji Jan. Phendiy ag Pen., R'goon 
US. Line Old Colony Mari. . Jan. 23-24 — Jan, 21.22 = K’lung, Pusan, 
Everett AEE. gilts shan ite + Jan. 8 25-26 Jan. 17-19 Jan. 23-23 Jan. 21-22 Oki. M'la, Cebu. 
(2nd call) Jan. 24-25 (Calls Moji Jan. 27-27) : 
Maersk Eliemn Maersk .... J. 25-F. 3 Jan. 28-31 Jan. 23-24 Jan. 22-42 ° HK., Indonesian Pts 
(Calls Toko Jan. 18-19, Shimizu Jan. 20-21) 
OS.K. Sydney Maru .... Jan. 28-31 Jan. 27-28 ‘Jan. 25-26 Jan. 25-24 S'gon, R’goon, Calc. 
Maersk Svend Maersk ... J. 22-F. 2 Jan. 23-31 Jan. 28-28 Jan. 25-27 B'kok, Bbay, Kara. P. 
(Calis Moji Jan. 21-21) Guif Pts. 
US. Line Hawaii Bear .... Jan. 28-29 — — Jan. 26-27 Oki., K"lung, M'la, Guam. 
O.S.K. . Awa Maru ....... an. 23-26 — Jan. 29-29 Jan. 27-28 EF. African Pts. 
(2nd call) J. 30.F. 2 — — _ 
OS.K. Andes Maru ‘ 30-F. 5 --- Jan. 20-29 Jan. 27-28 W. African Pts. 
Kawasaki Shunko Maru .... J. 31-F. 1 Jan. 30-31. Jan. 29-29 Jan. 28-28 HK, B’kok, S’gon. 
Calis Moji Feb. 2-2) 
Mackinnon Ozarda eeeeeeeeee :. 31-F. 3 reser mnad Jan. 30-30 Jan. 28-29 HK.., S'p.. B’bay. Kara., 
. j P. Gulf Pts. 
AUSTRALIAN LINE 
Arr-Lyv Arr-Lyv Arr-Lv Arr-Lyv 
Agents Vessel | Kobe Osaka Nagoya Yokonama Destinations 
Dodweil ATOS ..cccccccssee Jam. 8 9 Jan. 9-10 Jan. 5&5 Jan. 6- 7 HK. .M'la, Rabaul, Bris., 
(Calls Moti Jan. 11-11) , js a i PE ag Wes sony Adela. 
Butterfield Crusader ........ Jan. 67 Jan. ae an, &8- ew P 
Mackinnon Nankin .......... Jan 16-17 Jan. 15-16 Jan. 12-12 Jan. 13-14 HK., Bris. Syd., Melb., 
(2nd call) J.-28-F. 1 —--- Jan. 26-27 Jan. Ade 
Mackinnon Nellore .........- Jan. 1%19 Jan, 16-17 Jan. 12-13 Jan. 12-15 rs Bris. Syd., Melb., 
: (Calis Y'ichi Jan. 12-12) 
Dodwell CitoS ..cceccccccee JQm, 20-21 Jan. 21-22 Jan. 1617 Jan. 18-19 _ ithe. Rabaul, Bris., 
(Calls Moti Jan. 23-23) : Syd.. Melb. Adela. 
0.S.K. Tozai Maru No. 11 Jan. 24.25 Jan. 30-30 Jan. 29-29 Jan. 26-26 5Syd., Meib., A'land, Bris. 
J. %0-F. 1 _ i “_ _ ; 


. (2nd call) 
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1959 Outlook 


For Business 
Seems Good 


The business outlook for 1959 
on which there is general agree- 
ment is that the lingering reces- 
sion which had hounded Japan 
last year is going gradually to 
vanish with business registering 
a full-fledged upward trend in 
the latter half of this year. 

The brightening vista for busi- 
ness ts premised on the belief 
that global economy is going to 
or up with the recovery of 

S. economy and domestic pro- 
duction is going to expand with 
government expenditure in the 
new national budget for fiscal 
1959 anticipated to increase by 
¥200,000 million. 

A problem, however, is the 
indication that industrial equi 
ment investment, which is a big 
factor in sustaining business, is 
due again to mark a declining 
trend as in the case of last year. 

This stems from the fact that 
the weight of excessive equip- 
ment hangs heavy over Japa- 
nese economy and enterprises 
cannot get into the mood of ag- 
gressively moving out into mak- 
ing industrial equipment invest- 


ments. 
Sound Trend Seen 

Influential Japanese business- 
men, nevertheless, are confident 
that the trend is toward a sound 
recovery. Taizo Ishizaka, pres 
ident of the Federation of Eco- 
nomic Organizations (Keidan- 
ren), said, for instance, toward 
the close of last year that the 
Government's economic outlook 
was sound. He felt that the 
economic trend in the 1959 fiscal 
year was going to be smooth. 

Even those in the Government 
who had hitherto assumed a 
pessimistic view lately have 
altered their views closer to 
that held by big business lead- 
ers, agreeing that conditions, at 
least, cannot become ‘more 
worse than now. 

The improvement of the na- 
tional economy, however, did 
not come by itself. Along with 
seasonal factors, it was propel- 
led by public works spending 
and an advance outlay of Gov- 
ernment financial investment 
funds. It may not be overlook- 
ed also that popular sentiment 
had a psychological effect in 
spurring business, such as the 
feeling that the budget for the 
new fiscal year is actuaily al- 
ready in operation. 

Government Policies 

It should be noted also that 
the Government's economic out- 
look that the nation will register 
a 5.5 per cent growth rate in 
the national economy during the 
fiscal year starting this April is 
influeficed on an anticipated 
minimum ¥200,000 million in- 
crease Of the General Account 
expenditure and Government 


- financial investment, taken toge-} 


ther, in the forthcoming new na- 
tional budget. 

In judging the future recovery 

economy, it seems essential 
that the weight of the Govern- 
ment’s policies must be brought 
to bear on effecting an improve- 
ment of the “quality” of busi- 
ness, meaning a thorough ra- 
tionalization of enterprises and 
readjustments that will augur 
a new start. 

The Government's economic 
outlook is that production in 
the first half of the fiscal year 
wil. follow a leveling, transi- 
tionary phase but will register 
a sharp rise in the latter half. 
The outlook is that while the 
Government anticipates a 5.5 

cent economic growth rate, 
t will be inclined to hold down 
the growth trend with the aim 
of achieving the so-called “quali- 
ty” improvement. 

While the “quality” improve- 
ment of business embraces such 
issues as modernization of small 
and medium size enterprises, 
raising the productivity of agri- 
culture and strengthening of the 
social security system, the opin- 
ion of Keidanren President Ishi- 
zaka is, .for instance, that this 
year’s policies for a qualitative 
improvement should be confined 
to increasing savings and 
strengthening the capital stand- 
ing of enterprises. 


Iraqgi-Soviet Accord 

DAMASCUS (AP)— hdad 
Radio said the ty con- 
cluded trade agreement  be- 
tween Iraq and the Soviet 
Union went into effect Satur- 
day. Broadcasting an official 
statement, the radio said 
ratification of the documents of 
this agreement, which provides 
“most preferred nation” treat- 
ment, were exchanged at a 
formal ceremony in the Iraqi 
Foreign Ministry between fraqi 
Foreign Minister Abdul Jabbar 
Joumard and the Soviet am- 
bassador to Baghdad. The 
agreement stipulates that eco- 
nomic and commercial relations 
between both powers should be 
bolstered to the maximum on 
the basis bf equality and mutual 
interests, the radio added. It 
said the accord was originally 
signed last nov. 11. 


New Fukien Railway 


By The Associated Press 
Communist China has built a 
railway linking Foochow, the 
coastal city strategically situat- 
ed on the Fukien front just 
opposite Taipei, with other 
parts of the country. The New 
China news agency said a line 


between Foochow and Nan- 


ping, 105 miles inland, was in- 
augurated Friday, with trains 
leaving fromi Shanghai and 
Foochow respectively. 


Albanian Mission 


By The Associated Press 

An Albanian Government de- 
legation headed by Vice Pre- 
mier Abdul Kellezi, visited an 
iron and steel pliant in Peiping 
Saturday, Radio Peiping re 
ported. It said the Albanians 
arrived in China Dec. 27. 


The year 1959 is expected to 
be another banner one for the 


local stock market. The con- 
sensus of opinion ainon 
Kabuto-cho professionals i 


that further highs may be anti- 
cipated inasmuch as _ stock 
prices never break when busi- 
ness conditions are improving. 

Technicians, however, believe 
that in place of the straight line 
advance which characterized the 
historic 1958 bull market, some 
broad swings up and down 
must be expected. 

Their line of reasoning is that 
although recession recovery 
which was noted in the late 
months of 1958 will continue 
through the year, they see no 
real business boom developing 
in 1959. 

According to official estimates, 
total national production is ex- 
pected to increase by 5 to 6 
per cent but this figure is still 
far short of fully utilizing the 
nation’s norma! plant and labor 


capacity. 
to Sell 


Since there is a reluctance to 
sell among the public which 
has bought on long-term invest- 
ment rather than immediate pro- 
fits there should be a shortage 
of stocks as in 1958 despite new 
issues, 


However, it must be borne 
in mind that there was 
litte improvement in the 


technical position of the market 
at the yearend and the market 
this year is not cushioned by 
short interest as it was at the 
outset of 1958, 

The official discount rate is 
scheduled for its third -official 
slash in February or March 
and the imposition of taxes on 
long-term time deposits should 
channel profit-hungry funds 
into the stock market. 

Thus, the early sessions of the 
year might see further sharp 
rallies discounting these factors. 
However, technicians opine that 
if the rise is steep, flash correc- 
tions are in store, particularly 
if the current political rift 
deepens. 

Sales and Earnings 

Another factor that needs to 
be taken into consideration is 
the sales and earnings reports 
for the semiannual period end- 
ing in March. Many corpora- 
tions dug deep into their re- 
serves to maintain their divi- 
dends in the previous year and 
despite the recovery noted at 
the turn of the year, profits 
may not live up to expectations. 

Fluctuations may be in store 
on these two counts but few 
foresee sustained wild selling in 
the market. These are convinc- 
ed that the built-in stabilizers 
which kept the recession from 
turning into a wide-scale de- 
pression will maintain the econo- 
my on an even keel. 

Moreover, for many industries 


Greece to Draft 
5-Year Program 


ATHENS (AP) — Premier 
Constantine Karamanilis said 
Saturday the Greek Govern- 
ment was drafting plans for a 
five-year improvement program 
costing about $1,000 million. 

The Greek Premier, who 
made the announcement in a 
radio address, said the program 
would include agricultural, in- 
dustrial, electrical power, com- 
munications and tourist devel- 
opments. 

Karamanilis sald that never 
before had an effort of this 
magnitude been undertakén in 
Greece. 

Karamanilis said that the plan 
would begin in 1960. “When 
it. is completed,” he said, “the 
national income will increase 
by 35 per cent and the average 
income per capita will be more 
than $360 annually, compared 
with the current $280 per capita. 

“Then Greece will cease to be 
an underdeveloped country and 
the standard of living of the 
Greek people will not be far un- 
der that of more advanced Eu- 
ropean countries.” 

Karamanlis said the Greek 
drachma today was ohe of the 
most stable currencies in the 
world. He said bank deposits 
had been piling up and now 
totaled the equivalent of more 
than $300 million. 

National revenue had increas- 
ed by 22 per cent in the last 
three years, he said. During 
1959 public investment and pub- 
lie utility works alone would 
total $180 million, he said. 


Indonesia Accepts 
More Soviet Aid 


DJAKARTA (AP)—lIndonesia 
Saturday accepted a multimil- 
lion dollar Soviet economic aid 
package providing for Russian 
technicians to build two steel 
mills and a fertilizer plant and 
develop highways. 

Premier Djuanda, who sign- 
ed the documents with Boris 


declared both sides clearly un- 
derstood that no _ political 
strings were attached. Russia 
granted credits to Indonesia in 
1956, which were estimated at 
$85 million. Previously Indo- 
nesia had received 12 second- 
hand Soviet cargo ships worth 
$15 million. 

The Premier said the deal 
once more proved to the world 
that two nations could closely 
cooperate notwithstanding dif- 
ferent systems of government 
and social structure. 

The Soviet deal is smaller and 
less spectacular than United 
States aid to Indonesia, which 
since 1945 has totaled $471 mil- 
lion in loans and grants. 

In the current year, the $25 
million. of American aid in- 
cludes commodities, training 
Indonesians at home and in the 
United States, and advising in- 
dustries, railways and univer- 


sities. 


[ TICKER TALK 


By a STAFF WRITER 


Wolkov, the Soviet ambassador,‘ 


such as motors, electrical appli- 
ances, electronics, foods, steels, 
constructions and shipbuildings 
which will be buttressed by in- 
creased government and con- 
sumer spending, the outlook is 
extremely bright. Judging from 
the yearend buying these stocks 
should push forward to new un- 
explored territory during the 
year. 


New Issue Prospects 


Lastly, there is the hope of 
additional windfalls stemming 
from the incorporation of reas- 
sessment reserves into capital. 
Scores of giltedges will be shor- 
ed up by prospects of new is- 
sues late in the year when the 
bill under consideration is pass- 
ed by the opening session of 
the Diet. 


However, if the business up- 
turn is not as brisk as current- 
ly anticipated, and since recent 
price rises in the stock market 
have been based on this outlook, 
a fairly long period of correc- 
tion may be in store for a large 
group of stocks. 


S. Vietnam 


Experiences 
Tea Headache 


SAIGON (UPI)—Asia’s most 

pular beverage, tea, is caus- 
ng economic headaches in South 
Vietnam. 

Tea producers report they are 
caught in an economic squeeze 
play caused by greatly increased 
production and dwindling local 
markets. 

The National Economy De- 
partment, which has become 
concerned with the growing 
surplus of tea, says it hopes to 
find additional foreign markets 
and develop ways to increase 
home consumption. 

Government officials report 
that traders in Singapore and 
North Africa have expressed in- 
terest in buying Vietnamese tea 
and several other poteftial for- 
eign markets are beidg investi- 

ted 


South Vietnam produced 2,- 
200 tons of tea last year and 
only 1,600 tons were consumed 
locally. 

During the next two years, 
production is expected to reach 
3,000 tons annually as a result 
of additional acreage which has 
been brought under cultivation. 

To combat the problem, gov- 
ernment officials have encourag- 
ed tea producers to form two co- 
operatives, one for French-own- 
ed tea plantations and the other 
for Vietnamese owners. 

French tea estates account for 
the bulk of the production, with 
8,800 acres of land under culti- 
vation. 

Vietnamese plantations cover 
3,300 acres. 

The tea producers have com- 
plained that a sizable mark-up 
between wholesale and retail 
prices is having an adverse af- 
fect on the market. — 

They say the retail price of 
tea processed by Chinese mer- 
chants sometimes is eight times 
as high as the wholesale price. 
Part of the increase is due to a 
“secret”. process used by the 
Chinese, the tea growers report, 
This process is believed to in- 
volve mixing 70 per cent Viet- 
namese tea with 30 per cent 
Taiwan tea. 

The final product is labeled 
“Chinese tea” and is sold by the 
merchants at four times the 
price they paid, officials said. 

The government hopes that 
centralizing of all tea produc 
tion and standardizing of tea 
processing will increase the 
country’s chances of competing 
in the world market with major 
export countries such as Tai- 
wan, Ceylon and Japan. 


Antarctic. 
Whale Issue 
Under Study 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—Great 
Britain and Japan may take 
their time in deciding whether 
to give notice of withdrawal 
from the international whaling 
convention, according to offi- 
clals here, 

Norway and the Netherlands 
gave notice of withdrawal last 
week. 

But officials here said other 
members of the pact have 30 
days to decide whether to with- 
draw after they have received 
official notification from the US. 
State Department of the inten- 
tion of Norway and the Nether- 
lands to withdraw. 

The State Department, as the 
depository of ratifications of the 
convention, will send out to- 
ward the end of this week offi- 
cia) notification of the decisions 
of Norway and the Netherlands 
to the other signatories of the 
convention. The notes will go 
to their respective embassies 
here, 


Officials said it was possible 
that Britain, before taking a de- 
cision, might want to sound out 
Norway and the Netherlands to 
see if there was any basis for 
compromise over the sharing of 
80 per cent of the 15,000 blue 
whale units Antarctic fishing by 
Norway, the Netherlands, Brit- 
ain and Japan, 


Soviet Russia was awarded 20 
per cent of the whaling quota 
by these four countries last 
November. These . countries 
have six months to find a com- 
promise as Norway and the 
Netherlands will not cease to be 
members of the convention until 
June .30 this year. 


So far it is understood that 
neither Britain nor Japan has 
discussed this matter with the 
State Department, 


Officials said revised figures 
of the factory ships dur the 
present Antarctic whaliNg sea- 
son showed Norway had 9 ships, 
Japan 6, Britain 3 and the 
Netherlands one. 


Yet.they said that at the 
November conference in London 
the Netherlands was reported 
as seeking 20 per cent of the 
80 per cent quota left after So- 
viet Russia got its share. Nor- 
way is understood to have ob- 
jected vigorously and it = ap- 
parently decided to give notice 
of withdrawal from the pact on 
the basis of this claim. 


Officials here believed the rea- 
son the Netherlands was asking 
for such a high share of the 80 
per cent quotas was due to the 
fact it has a new factory ship 
with a large capacity for pro 
cessing whales, 

Some officials thought that 
perhaps a hopeful sign could be 
seen in the fact that Norway 
and the Netherlands had less 
fear of each other's rivalry in 
the Antarctic than they had of 
Soviet Russia there as they read- 
ily agreed with Britain and 
Japan at the London conference 
to give Soviet Russia 20 per 
cent of the entire quota. 


Officials here believed Soviet 
Russia did not have more than 
one or two factory ships in the 
Antarctic this season, but Rus- 
sia is threatening to start ex- 
tensive building of modern fac- 
tory ships with which she might 
insist_on a much larger share 
of the total Antarctic catch, 


Authorities here said neither 
Britain, Japan, Norway nor the 
Netherlands had any way of 
checking whether Soviet Russia 
was obeying the convention's re- 
gulations om Antarctic whaling. 
Consequently they felt they 
should play safe in granting it 
a 20 per cent quota, ; 
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The japan Times Classified Ad Sect. 


EMPLOYMENT » 
Help Wanted 
AMERICANS, Europeans: oppor- 


tunity with American Company for 
ambitious young man for perma- 
nent employment, good pay. Write 
PO Box 6, Azabu, Tokyo. 


CLERKTYPIST, English speaking 
no experience required, send per- 
sonal history with photo, state 
salary. Apply to Box 9%, Japan 
Times, Tokyo, 


EXPORT Trade experienced young- 
sters for electric and sundry arti- 
cles. Good knowledge of English 
necessary. Application with per- 
sonal history to be sent by Janu- 
ary 10th to: Taiyo & Co. Ltd., 
Takeda Bidg., No. 9, Mikura-cho, 
Kanda, Chiyoda-ku. 


GOVERNESS for American family 
needed to assist daughter tweive 
and in addition to teach Japanese 
conversation and some French. Ap- 
ply with personal history and re- 
cent photo to Box %, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


KYUSHU opening, industrious am- 
bitious English speaking salesman. 
Training furnished. Call Weston 
92-7107/9 or 
Edogawacho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo. 


OSAKA and Tokyo Japanese or 
American or European experienced 
in direct selling large commission 
American firm 61 %3-chome, Oji- 
matsu-cho, Kita-ku, Osaka. Tokyo 
30-0866. 


COOK-MAID: Live in, family of 
two adults. Some English required. 
Phone 72-3480. 


Situation Wanted 


AMERICAN, 25, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Penn. U. (Journalism), seeks news- 
paper career, 354 years’ newspaper 
and TV experience. Formerly with 
NBC, Box 561, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


write Tuttle Co., 15 | 


' 
' 


| 


' 
' 
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Housing—For | Rent 


APARTMENT completely furnished 
3 rooms with bathroom, kitchen, 
telephone, ¥30,000 monthly, 2 rooms 
furnished apartment with bath- 
room, kitchen 18,000. er 
59-5023/4. . 


AZABU, 15th-D = fully-furnished 
western separate duplex, 2 rooms 
with cooking place, tiled bathroom, 
telephone entension 724,000. 
Harajuku F-Yoyogi, Japanese room 
with sharing modern facilities tele- 
phone ¥8,000,. (3) Yotsuya 15th-Min- 
istry western independent house, 3 
rooms plus kitchenette, tiled bath-« 
lawn, ¥23,000. (4) Takaido 
independent vhouse, 
tsubo land, 6 rooms plus kitchen, 
tiled bathroom, telephone, spaci- 
ous lawn, ¥45,000. (5) Sacred Heart 
School vicinity, furnished western 
independent house, 3 roomy rooms, 
maidroom, kitchen, tiled bathroom, 
lawn, 130 tsubo land, 
others 


spacious 
maidroom, telephone, all western 
Shiba near center ¥45,000. Azabu 
lovely 2 bedroom bungalow, living- 
diningroom, maidroom, telephone, 
yard 736,000. Shibuya furnished 3 


livingroom, diningroom, 


YOUNG English school mistress | .oom bungalow 25,000. Towards 

seeks ' supplemental employment, | 5. chy approved 2 bedroom bunga- 

preferably tutoring. Or similar | pow ¥25,000. Various others. To- 

work. Tokyo area desirable. Ph:/\ 4 House Bureau, 50-2496/8. 10th- 
78-3350. Mita. 

CENTRAL Yokohama Brandnew 

AUTOMOBILES | 2-storied, ferro-concrete central- 


For Sale 


1957 PLYMOUTH Belvedere four- 
door hard-top Turbo-Torque trans- 
mission low mileage perfect condi- 
tion price over ¥1,500,000., Yen 
only. Phone Yokohama 2-784! 
Tony. 


$ FOR S$!!! Compare its valu~, no 
car can beat JAGUAR. The records 
speak for themselves in your Agto- 
mobile Magazine and leading News- 
papers. Have your JAGUAR ready 
when yéu need it. Call the Sole 
Distributors, Shintoyo Enterprises, 
at 48-7793, 4904, 4728 or write Cen- 
tral. P.O. Box 1304 Tokyo. 


1957 PLYMOUTH Belvedere avail- 
able immediately four-door 6 cylin- 
der standard transmission white 
sidewall tires 9,000 miles, excellent 
condition 1,575,000. 2636-3078. 


57 CHRYSLER New-Yorker ‘full 
power air-cond. black, W/W tires 
13,000 miles, best offer over $7,500. 
Mr. Takano Office (Z) 33050 Home 
(SAGH) 2556 


Wanted to Buy 


ANY make year, model used can, 
top price, cash payment. Call now 
HIBIYA MOTORS, 59-5471, Nearby 
Dai Ichi Hotel. 


QUICK & fair deal any make year 
model, 1957 model most welcomed, 
“Tokyo Sales” 34-0476, 34-7330 Min- 
istry Ave. & 15th. 


SELLING your car? Piease call 
and give the chance to deal with 
you. Any make Year. Model, 
MATSUDA AUTO 43-7191. 


USED Car, any make year model 
top price. Please call New Tiger 
Motor, 37-7428, 37-7237. 


65.- "56 - "57 Plymouth, ~*~ Dodge, 
Chevrolet, Cadillac, Buick, Cash 
payment, Call now 59-5471 HIBIYA 
MOTORS, Nearby Dai Ichi Hotel. 


NEW YORK (AP)—The past 
holiday-shortened week brought 
the stock market its biggest 
weekly gain in more than two 
years. 

A smashing yearend rally car- 
ried past New Year's Day and 
eontinued in the first trading 
day of 1959, which also was the 
final session of the week just 
ended. 

The Associated Press average 
of 60 stocks rose $5.20 to $215.80 
the latest in its string of 
historic peaks. This was the 
largest weekly advance since 
the week ended Dec. 8, 1956, 
when the market boomed, 
among other reasons, because 
the British and French were 
pulling their troops out of 
Egypt after the abortive inva- 
sion. 

The Dow-Jones industrial 
average pressed on to its new- 
est record top of 587.59. 

The weekly trading was a 
fitting end to one of the great- 
est stock market years in his- 
tory and an auspicious begin- 
ning for 1959. 

While December rallies are a 
pretty well observed tradition 
in Wall Street, there is usually 
a certain amount of bitter along 
with the sweet, especially in the 
final days when tax-loss selling 
exerts considerable pressure on. 
prices. Not so this year. What- 
ever tax-loss selling came along 
was absorbed readily. 

Also there was no great rush 
to cash profits in view of the 
always uncertain prcapects of a 
new stock market year. The 
majority of traders apparently 
felt that it was wiser to hold on 
to advancing stocks, although 
there was a considerable 


New York Stocks Register 
Smashing Yearend Rally 


to another. 

The week was noteworthy, 
too, for a considerable 
amount of “window-dressing” 
purchases of high quality 


stocks in order to make the 
yearend portfolios of various 
institutions look as respectable 
as possible. 

The story of the four trading 
days was basically a simple one. 
The market went to new record 
highs every session. 

The biggest news of the week 
came in time for the Monday 
market—the devaluation of the 
French franc and the agree- 
ment among West European na- 
tions to make their currencies 
convertible. This news was wel- 
comed by Wall Street as a 
herald of better world trade 
and greater prosperity § all 
round. Along with other en- 
couraging items, it accompanied 
the week's biggest daily rise. 

The European currency news 
spurred some gains by gold 
mining stocks, both because of 
the nature of the regulation? 
adopted and a new wave of 
sentiment on behalf of gold as 
an inflation hedge. 

Stock split rumors, some 
ve favorable corporate re- 
ports, bullish predictions for the 
market and the economy in 
1959 and, late in the week, news 
rof booming December produc- 
tion by the automakers helped 
spur prices along a broad front. 

While American Motors, the 
market leader of 1958, adde‘ 
only a fraction, Chrysler rose 
3% and Ford 3%, the latter mak- 
ing an exceptional stride for 
this issue. 

Zenith, a terrific gainer last 
year, added another 9 points. 
U.S. Steel rose 7%, Lukens 3% 


amount of switching from one 


~*~ 


and Eastern Kodak 7%. 
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TWO-DOOR 1956/7 Ford, Plymouth 
or Chevrolet. Immediately wanted. 
Call 43-1934 or 0579 and Ask for 
Mickey. 


HELM REALTY 


BUY RENT SELL 


HOUSING 
For Sale 


AZABU!! brand-new semi western- 
style houses '¥2,900,000—¥3,400,000. 
Meguro!!! modern western-style 3 
bedroom bungalow drive-in 60 
tsubo land ¥3,450,000. 48-2029, 48-3786 
Western. 


MODERN new Residence 71 tsubo, 
land 190 tsubo, 15 min. from To- 
kyo center, high location, 7 rooms, 
2 bathrooms upstairs, 2 servants 
rooms w/bath, central oil heating, 
modern kitchen, pantry etc. Agents 
welcome. Apply Box 101, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


Wanted to Buy 


URGENTLY. wanted, 3 bedroom 
western or semi-western style 
house, 30-40 tsubo. Preferably 
located near Shibuya, 30 minutes 
downtown. Budget allowdnce up 


around ¥5,000,000. Call 54-6219 for 
details. 

For Rent 
DIAL: 33-8787, 33-3413 Nakajapa’s 
Handles favorable Houses part- 


ments Office stands Ave. “K” close 
10th (Opposite Gasoline Station) 
Address 3, Kojimachi 6-chome. 


GOTO APARTMENT — Air - condi- 
tioned steam heating, unfurnished, 
bath, hot running water, TV an- 
tenna, private telephone, parking 
area. Roppongi Crossing. /9 


DAIKAN-YAMA TOKYU APART- 
MENT, 1 room Apt., available now. 
For further information, please 
call: 46-6291/5. 


| 


heating Apartment, Chojamachi, 
3-chome, Double/room, bath, kit- 
chen. (20,000) Yokohama §8-2273, 
8-5039 in Japanese, Seki. 


CENTRALLY heated 2-3 bedroom 
house (furnished if desired), spaci- 
ous livingroom, diningroom, state- 
side kitchen, 2 bathrooms, maid- 
room, storage, beautiful lawn gar- 
den, garage ¥90,000. 33-6363, 33-8768 
Eastern. 


CENTRALLY heated brandnew 
house 3 bedrooms spacious living— 
diningroom maidroom storerocom 
nice tiled bathroom upstairs. Near 
center. ¥ 110,000. 48-1733, 3779 
Sun Corporation. 


HIGHEST residential area of 
AZABU: Approved stateside love- 
ly bungalow 20 mats’ livingroom, 
separate diningroom, 2 good size 
bedrooms maidroom clean kitchen 


telephone parking-space fenced 
back yard. ¥40,000. 56-4875 Peace 
Housing. 


MEIJI & 30th modern independent 
2-3 bedroom house sunny specious 
liv/diningroom with extra Japanese 
room big yard telephone drive-in 
good surroundings only ‘750,000. 
Pacific 56-02:4, 56-1920. 


NANYO HOTEL, newly built, Near 
machi. Quiet, 


Bathrooms. Rest—¥500; Overnight 
—¥1,200; half rate for i-month 


stay. For rent ‘¥12,000/up, Tel: 
48-2583. 
OIL, CENTRALLY heated modern 3 


bedroom bungalow, 2 bathrooms, 
w/huge lovely lawn garden, car- 


Shibuya 3 bedrooms 
¥50,000, ¥75,000, completely fur- 
nished ¥75,000. Kojimachi brand- 
new 2 bedrooms 60,000, 3 bed- 
rooms ¥72,000. Denenchofu 3 -bed- 
rooms 55,000. Overseas, 56-2988, 
56-5281. 


ROPPONGI!! 1 bedroom  apart- 
ment ¥17,000. Azabul! 2 bedroom 
house garage Y45,000. Aoyama!! 
new 3 bedroom concrete house 
¥60.000. 48-2029, 48-3786 Western. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


For Sale 


BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in JaP@n 
Special Sizes Made.to Order 
Oriental Bed Co., No. 31, 2-chome, 
Shirogane-Daimachi, Shiba, Tokyo. 
Tel: 44-0322, 7923/4 (C-Ave front 
of Kamiosaki Streetcar-stop). 


1956 GIBSON CHEST FREEZER. 15 
ft. $350. Call 9496-8242. 


DEEP FREZER Montgomery 
Werd 8.2 cubie ft. chegt type, Va- 
cuum cleaner Westinghouse. tank 
type. Fuchu 44929. 


OIL HEATER, Coleman & Perfec- 
tion 35,000 BTU up to 70,000 BTU. 
We have many other things in 
stock. Sanshin 83-6230. 


REMINGTON PUMP 12 GAUGE 
SHOTGUN MODEL 31 NEVER US- 
ED. TACHIKAWA 2-2727 or 2-2224. 


Wanted to Buy 


SHOTGUN SHELLS 22 RIFLE. 
GOLF Club. Top Price. PSS. 
front of Pershing Heights main 
gate. 33-7301, 33-7555. , 


OR SALE. Refrigerator, Room.Cool. 
er, Oil Heater, Camera, etc. No. 3, 
7-chome, Nishi Ginza, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo. Namiki Leiki Co, Ltd. 
57-6460/1. 


DEEP FREEZER chest type 14 
cu. ft, 18 cu, ft. good condition. 
Call. 2¢-9035. 


REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 
REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 
DEEP FREEZER, Gas Range TV; 
DEEP FREEZER, Gas Heater TV, 
Best Price. Call 33-3832, 33-8966. 


REFRIGERATOR, Ol. HEATER, 
REFRIGERATOR, DEEP FREEZER, 
Washing Machine, Air Conditioner. 


Best Price. We have repairing 
factory. Call Anytime cuickly 
76-8146, 76-8147. 

™ Restaurant 


GENUINE Russian dishes, prepar- 
ed by Russian Cooks. Exotic In- 
terior, Reasonable 
Price. 5th 
“Volga”"—All Night. 57-0036, 


Announcement 


ENHANCE YOUR BEAUTY:—Hair 
Styling and Beauty Treatment. by 
Arden Yamanaka. U.S. Licensed 
beauty operator. Only well known 
imported cosmetics used. ARDEN 
Yamanaka Beauty SALON. WNik- 
kateu International Building Ar- 
eade. HIBIYA (A & Z Ave.) Tel: 
27-7810. 


Instruction 


EVENING COURSE OF GREGG 
SHORTHAND for beginners will be 
opened in January. Applications 
accepted. Shibuya Steno-Typist 
School, 9 Mitake-cho, Shibuya-ku, 
40-6068. - 


LEARN FRENCH  conversation!! 
Direct and latest method by long 
experienced instructor. Applica- 
tions accepted. Shibuya Steno- 
Typist School, 4 Mitake-eho, 
Shibuya-ku, 40-6068. 


STENOGRAPHIE GREGG EN 
FRANCAIS. Evening course for 
begigners will be opened in Janu- 
ary. Applications accepted, Shibuya 
Steno-Typist School, 8 Mitake-cho, 
Shibuya-xku. . 


Medical 


KING’S CLINIC Theodor King 
M.D., Physician & Surgeon, labora- 
“D"’-between 
é Tanimachi, ° Azabu 
48-7587. 10:00-13:00 17:00-18:00. 


INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CLIN- 


S 

EIGN PATIENTS Telephonic ap- 
pointment accepted Dr. Shimada, 
Dr. Mineta, Dr. Ohtsuka. Sth Floor. 
Kokusai Kanko Bidg., Yaesu En- 
trance opposite Tokyo Station, Tel: 
23-0755. 0756 & 0757. 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, 7th floor, 
Takashimaya Dept. Store, Nihon- 
bashi (Ginza Street) 10:00 a.m.—é 
p.m. Call 27-9000 for appointment 
English spoken. Monday closed. 


DR. RR. TATEVYAMA: Venerea) 
Disease, Pregnant Test. Behind Im- 


pertal Hotel & Yuraku-za, along-{ 


Yuraku-cho 
Hours 12:00-18:00. Tel: 59-7054. 


BUTLER DENTAL CLINIC Hours. 
8 am—5 p.m. Saturday: 9 am.— 
12 noon. Room 7498, Marunouchi 
Building, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo. Tel. 20-3792. 


PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY: 
Jujin-Hospital, near Shimbashi 
Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwa 
Bank), Tel 57-2111/8. .Hours: 9:00 
a.m.—5:30 p.m. 


PLASTIC SURGERY, Dr. Furu- 
kawa, Chiyoda Clinic, ist basement 
of Nikkatsu Hotel, Hibiya. Tokyc 
Tel: 27-9872 Opening: 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


1-14 


JAPANESE COURSE 


starts Jan. 13 by teachers of) 
long experience. Classes for 
beginners, intermediates and 
advanced. Beginners, 7:30—0:00 
p.m. Tuesday & Thursday. 


Y.M.C.A. YOKOHAMA 


Features Hill lop Barbecue. 


TEL 29-3277 3732 
WRUGAD A CANDA 


(nee WALA) mm ek? UIL 


Medical 


DENTIST KK. HZUKA  D.D.S. 
(Penn.. USA.) Ph. Dr. F.LC.D. 
Room 651 Marunouchi Bidg. Office 
Hours: 9 am.—4 p.m, Tel: 20-3648. 


DR. M. OGAWA Optometrist, 


we". 
tested and glasses fitted. Tokyo 


Ganky®o-in Hospital. Office hours 
10 a.m. 4 p.m. 351 3rd floor Maru-. 
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> 
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nouchi “g «0 # Chiyoda-ku, To-- 


kyo. Tel: 20-481 
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Packing, Moving 


PACKING SHIPPING MOVING All 
kind household Goods. Gifts and 
Samples, special contractor with 
U.S. Forces, Packing at any plece. 
Evén small jcb welcome. 
Packing 

122. 


a 


— 

Service 
PRINTING quality work, English 
Japanese undertaken. Reasonable 


prices, English speaking represen- 
tatives will call on you at your 
convenience. Tel: (58) 1928, O782, 
RADIOPRESS. Echigoya Bidg.. No. 


| 2, 2-chome, Ginza, Tokyo. 


RUGS, Upholstery, inexpensively. 
harmiessiy cleaned in your home. 
Usable same day. Colors revive, 
pile unmats, rises, Stateside Equip- 
ment. JBS Tompany, 36-1403. 


>: (76) 6766/2 
Yokohama SGranch: Basna 
Michi Near Takarazuke 
Theater. Tel: (8) 6054 


ROVER 


3 litre | 
* Longer 
* Wider 
* Lower 
with Powerful Engine 


Pr ae 


oo athe 


Sole Distributors in Japan 


ASAHI MOTORS CO.; LTD. 


“D" Ave. near 12th Street, Tokyo 
Telephone 48-8301/5 
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French vintages. 
And of course— 


airliner. 
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Only AIR FRANCE’ offers you 
Non-stop Sunshine Flights in 
Super GC Constellation 
Delicious French Cuisine 
Prepared by the best Paris chefs from 
fabulous recipes—accompanied by 


Superb service in delightful French 
manner on the ground and in the air. 
* Air France is currently implementing the 


biggest expansion program in its history. 
A fter the “Caravelle” will come the Boeing 
“Intercontinental 707” 
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WORLD'S LARGEST AIR NETWORK 


yo: Sanshin Bidg. 


Osaka: Matsuzaki Bidg. 
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Tei: 59-1381/5 
Imperial Hotel Lobby Tel: 50-3151 (Ext, 92), 1624 


Tel: 23-7280 
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Economic 


Prospects 


The year 1959 starts with economic prospects generally 
fairly bright. The devaluation of the French franc and 
the currency convertibility measures taken by the West 
European countries will no doubt have a considerable in- 
fluence upon the course of international economic develop- 


ments, 


The adjustments in Europe have on the whole been 
well received. Some American businessmen believe the 
Common Market, which came into effect on New Year's 
Day, will benefit United States business in the long run, 
and one businessman remarked that it would make things a 
lot easier from the American point of view. “We will have 
one big market to concentrate on instead of half a dozen 
little markets each hemmed in by its own tariff wall,” he 
said. Buta Pittsburgh steel executive is reported as saying 
that economic unity in Europe might freeze out American 


exports. 


The prime objective, he said, was to strengthen 


the economies of West European countries to the detri- 
ment of competitors, including America. 

This latter view is shared by some Japanese exporters, 
but others are inclined to “wait and see” before expressing 
any decided opinion. That adjustments will have to be 
made as the new situation develops, is quite. certain. 
We may expect, however, that it will be some time before 
the new set-up in Europe makes its influence fully felt. 
We must hope that it will not tend to become a system of 
trade discrimination directed against all outside nations. 

Sterling external convertibility measures affect, of 
course, a wide area of the world, but there does not now 


seem any great risk to’ the pound. 


The International 


Monetary Fund, in an official statement, has welcomed the 
various actions taken by the West European countries, 
stating that these represent a major step toward the estab- 
lishment -of a truly multilateral system of payments in 
accordance with the objectives of the Fund. 

In the United States, businessmen are. looking forward 


to a more prosperous year. 


The recession has become a 


thing of the past, and advances in both exports and imports 
are predicted. Domestic industry is again advancing and 
the steel manufacturers, equipped to produce 140 million 
tons of steel annually, see better times ahead in 1959. The 
year 1958 was the worst production year for U.S. steel | 


since 1949. 


In Asia, economic prospects are fairly satisfactory. 
India is going ahead from a commercial point of view, 


and her industrial development seems secure. 


There are 


good hopes that economic exchanges with Japan, that will 
be profitable to both countries, will become stronger during 


the coming 12 months. 


Red China is more and more ex- 


panding its commerce with Southeast Asia and is likely to 
be a still more formidable competitor with Japan in 1959. 
Japan’s own trade with Red China, of course, has been* 
virtually stopped since the unfortunate flag incident oc- 
curred in Nagasaki, although the real reason for the pres- 


ent .state of affairs is to be 


found in Peiping’s constant 


desire to make trade with this country subserve its poli- 


tical interests. 


The revival of trade relations with Red China is, how- 
ever, an urgent economic problem for Japan, and we may 
expect endeavors to be made to alleviate the present situa- 
tion although we have no great expectations of any large 
amount of trade being done in the near future. When 
Peiping at one time held out the possibility of a large 
amount of business being done with Japan, we were in- 
clined to unbelief. We are still unbelieving. The circum- 
stances, quite apart from political irritations, are not 


favorable. 


The decision to take up the problem of tra 
. China was again made by a group of Dietmen 


with Red 
st before 


Christmas. They favor an attempt to get a new trade pact 
with Peiping instead of extending the present agreement— 
which exists only on paper—due to expire this coming 


March. 


While Japan has largely weathered the recession, the 


futu 
the 


is somewhat uncertain in some respects although 
are no grounds for positive pessimism. Early last 


month, the Economic Planning Agency published an opti- 
mistic economic outlook which declared that since last Octo- 
ber, a new process of “redevelopment” had set in after a 


period of adjustment to world trade conditions. 


As to the 


international payments balance, the agency foresaw an 
alltime record surplus of $460 million for this fiscal year, 
to be followed by $160 million surplus in the next. 

We enter this year, then, with considerable confidence. 
If there are a number of uncertain factors at work, and 
the situation needs careful watching, there are solid grounds 
for believing that both the trade of Japan and the world 
at large are in for a year of advance. 


Blueprint for the Future | 


Social Welfare Is Not Luxury But Absolute Necessity for Japan 


It was once feared some 30 
Vears ago that Japan might 
burst her seams when her 
population surpasses the 90 mil- 
lion level. The shadow of the 
fear was so dark that it seemed 
to justify expansion through 
military aggressions. 

Now Japan has lost her old 
territorial possessions ef South- 
ern Sakhalin, the Kuriles, Ko- 
rea and Taiwan. And yet Japan 
is sustaining more than 92 mil- 
lion. 

This is certainly another ex- 
ample of a false prophesy of 
doom. But there is no denying 
the seriousness of the problems 
Japan now faces with a smaller 
territorial area and with a larger 
population, which is estimated 
to exceed a cool 100 million in 
15 years” time. 

It is impractical to imagine 
that emigration would solve 
Japan’s immediate problems. 
While Japan is trying hard to 
promote emigration, the quotas 
are limited and ship capacity of 
transportation is also limited. 

The birth control movement 
is not only open to moral doubts 
but even its proponents lack the 
courage to advance it as a 
method of population control. 
In this country, the evil of ar- 
tificial abortions has multiplied, 
contrary to what the proponents 
of birth control professed to at- 
tain. 

Boost Industry 


Broadly speaking, therefore, 
Japan should find the solutions 
of her problems only in honest 
efforts to boost her industrial 
efficiency, to expand her exports 
and to make distribution of 
wealth more rational and 
equitable 

These endeavors must be start- 
ed immediately, because they 
involve long-range planning. 
The official planners of eco- 
nomic policies are fully aware 
of this, and they have set the 
geal of the long-range economic 
expansion at 6.5 per cent a year, 
a fairly high rate of growth for 
a free economy. 

This rate of economic expan- 
sion is regarded to be: necessary 
for Japan to avoid the rise of 
an acute unemployment prob- 
lem and social unrest in the 
immediate future, the popula- 
tion pressure on the labor mar- 
ket is expected to reach its peak 
around 1965. ‘ 

The crisis of 1965, which is 
now being freely predicted, is 
attributed to this increase of 
population in the economically 
active age brackets (15-59). 
While the present birth rate of 
Japan is just about on the 
lowest level in the world; or on 
a par with Denmark and Swe- 
den, the high birth rate and 
the low mortality rate of the 
immediate postwar period will 
assert their effects in the im- 
mediate future. The decline of 
the birth rate that started in 
1950 will not show its effects 
until 1965. 

Sufficient Jobs 

The annual expansion of 6.5 
per cent is expected to assure a 
sufficient number of jobs for 
the growing younger genera- 
tions. The economic growth in 
the boom year of 1956 reach- 
ed indeed 10 per cent, an abnor- 
mal rate. After the resultant eco- 
nomic slump last year, a growth 
of 5.5 per cent is expected for 
this year under the financial 
policies embodied in the fiscal 
budget plan. The developments 
this year may well determine 
the future prospects ‘for suc- 
cess of the long-range plan. 


The fiscal budget, which was- 


approved by the Cabinet on 
Dec. 31, will be presented to the 
Diet late’ this month after the 
customary New Year recess 
ends. The Diet is also expected 
to study some other bills, whose 
significance can be fully appre- 


|___ Press Ciatinaiaate Summarized — 


Sankei Shimbun 


The beauty of a good picture 
consists in the fact that al- 
though its colors, lines and 
shapes are independently ap- 
pealing and have their charms, 
these factors compromise to 
maintain the harmony of the 
picture as a whole. This is also 
applicable to national living. 
Even politics, which must serve 
the nation, are not an exception 
of this rule of harmony. Ideal 
politics do not create a show- 
down which might break such 
a harmony. The so-called teach- 
ers’ efficiency rating trouble was 
one of the nation’s greatest 
“inharmonious” factors of the 
past year. It came from face- 
tofface controversies between 
the Education Ministry and the 
education board, the prefectural 
education boards and the prefec- 
tural chapters of the Japan 
Teachers Union, and eventually 
between the teachers and par- 
ents. It was regrettable that 
beth parties struggled without 
trying to lend their ears to the 
voices calling for peace and har- 
mony. When the Education 
Ministry and the Japan Teach- 
ers Union rejected the Kana- 
gawa formula, a moderate Yor- 
mula aimed to end the dispute, 
the two groups lost their oppor- 
,tunity to bring about peace and 
harmony at least for another 
year. a» 


Asahi Shimbun . 

The U.S. Embassy notified the 
Foreign Office at the yearend 
that all of the remaining 83 
Japanese war felons of the B-C 
class have been pardoned, This 


means that there is not a 
single person in Japdn who 
carries. the name of “war 
criminal” on this New Year's. 
There were 4,182 persons con- 
victed as war felons by the In- 
ternational Tribunal for the 
Par East following the end of 
war. Even at the time the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty took 
effect in April, 1952, 1,244 were 
incarcerated at Sugamo. When 
a peace treaty with the Na- 
tionalist Chinese Government 
on Taiwan took effect in 1952, 
all Japanese war criminals 
there were pardoned. Later, 
the Philippines, Britain and 
three other nations also took 
steps to free Japanese war 
criminals. The latest release 
by the United States of war 
felons came only after long dip- 
lomatic talks. It was lament- 
able that not a few cases of 
felons of the B-C class had been 
sentenced without proper rea- 
sons. In this connection, we 
hope that the 28 Japanese still 
held in Communist China as war 
criminals will also be pardoned 
by Peiping as soon as possible. 
It is also up to the Japanese 
Government to try to enable 
Japanese fishermen detained at 
Pusan to return home as quick- 
ly as possible by negotiating 
with the ROK Government. 


Mainichi Shimbun 
It was top news for the New 
Year that the Soviet Union 
launched a new cosmic rocket. 
The experiment took another 
step towarc the possibility of 
cosmic exploration by man, 


“Sinee the Soviet success in fir- 


ing its ICBM and sputnik, the 
United States has been making 
frantic efforts to catch up with 
the Soviets i. the field of outer 
space missiles. The latest So- 
viet scientific feat gives us the 


impression that the Soviets have | 


outstripped the Americans in 
rocketry. Even President Eisen- 
hower paid public tribute to the 
Soviet feat. We can fully imag- 
ine that the American people 
might have been discouraged by 
the successful firing of the Rus- 
sian rocket, despité that fact 
that the Americans have been 
encouraged by their recent suc- 
cessful firing of the Atlas satel- 
lite. The Soviets have succeed- 
ed in convincing the world of 
their superiority in rocketry. 
This will inevitably produce 
some tangible effects—psycholo- 
gical, political and diplomatic— 
on the entire world just as when 
the Russians succeeded in firing 
the Sputnik in 1957, 


Yomiuri Shimbun 

According to Radio Moscow, 
the cosmic rocket fired by the 
Soviet Union Jan. 2 will not be- 
come a satellite of the moon but 
an artificial planet orbiting the 
sun. The experiment was the 
first such event since the crea- 
tion of the universe. The entire 
world should give its unstinted 
praise to the Soviet success as 
the biggest scientific achieve- 
ment to this date. There are 
some people however, who link 
success or failure in this scien- 
tific field with the East-West 
cold war. Such a way of think- 
ing is foolish. The important 
thing is what benefits such an 
experiment will give mankind, 
whether it results in success or 
failure. For instance, the fir- 
ing by the United States of its 
Explorer satellite resulted in the 
discovery of a fatal belt of radia- 
tion from the sun which encir- 
cles the earth in a doughnut- 
like shape. The world must, 
however, not forget the signifi- 
cance of President Eisenhower's 
message flashed back to the 
earth from the Atlas, 


By KAZUO KURO, 4 
— only in a long -°nge out- 
ook, 

One of them is the minimum 
wage bill, which failed to be ap- 
proved due-to the dissolution of 
the 28th Diet and, also in the 
30th Diet, due to the complica- 
tion of the police powers con- 
troversy in the last phases of 
that session. 

Under the proposed legisia- 
tion, employers are expected to 
work out an agreement as to 
the minimum wage rates, and 
only in exceptional cases can 
the minimum wage councils rec- 
ommend’ an agreement or im- 
pose minimum rates 


Justifiable “tep 
That is the reason why the 
bill is being criticized as a luke- 
warm legislation end the Social- 
ists, as well as labor, are dis- 
satisfied with it. The p 
bill, however, is justifiable as 
the initial step, as approach to 
this kind of undertaking must 
by necessity be gradual in a 
democracy. 


But it should be remembered 
that the minimum wage system 
is not a mere humanitarian 
measure. Beyond curbing em- 
ployment of laborers at inhwu- 
man substandard wages, the 
minimum wage system must 
become a lever by which cheap 
labor of the aged, for instance, 
is excluded from the labor force 
to the benefit of the productive 
15-59 age brackets and also to 
the benefit of the entire nation. 

The number of aged in this 
country is rapidly increasing 
due to the lower mortality rates. 
But their support, when con- 
sidered as a national problem, 
will not be difficult, provided 
that the expanding labor force 
in the productive 15-59 a 
brackets is gainfully employed, 


At present, 51 per cent of men 
beyond the age of 65 are still 
working in Japan. This per- 
centage is considerably higher 
than the corresponding figure of 
41 per cent in the United States 
(in 1954). The retirement age 
in Japanese firms is usually 55, 
as against 65 .in the United 
States. Most of the aged in this 
country therefore are forced to 
retire early and after that they 
have to work long in unattrac- 
tive jobs. 

Despite this sacrifice being 
made by the aged, it must be 
noted that they are still inter- 
fering with the job ces of 
the younger generation in over- 
crowded Japan. If they can re- 
tire with economic. security 
and leave jobs to the increasing 
number of younger workers, 
Japan as a whole would do far 
better. 

Modest Pension 


This idea seems to be embodl- 
ed also in the national pension 
system, for which the necessary 
legislation is to be shortly pre 
sented to the Diet. The fact 
is, however, that the national 
pension system in its proposed 
form ic too modest to offer real 
economic security to the aged. 

The pension one can claim 
after paying up one’s dues 40 
years (from 20 to 59) and after 


reaching the age of 65 is only 
¥4,500 (less than $10) a month. 
The pension granted to the 
needy without payment of dues 
is only ¥1,000 a month, as from 
the age of 70. The average life 
expectancy of the Japenese is 
63 for the male and 67 for the 
female! 


~It is small wonder, therefore, 

that private organizations like 
the useiren led by Gisuke 
Ayukawa, a millionaire of initla- 
tive, Wanted to have a more 
dependable pension system of 
their own without joining the 
national pension plan. 


But the proposed pension sys- 
tem is significant in that it at- 
tempts to Include everybody in 
Japan in the pension benefits, 
though on a very limited scale 
indeed. It is only fair to add 
in this connection that the sys- 
tem provides for grants to the 
physically disabled (¥1,500 a 
month) and to widows rearing 
a child (¥1,000 a month). 


Those who are already receiv- 
ing pensions from the Govern- 
ment, for example retired civil 
servants and veterans, will be 
excluded from the new pension 
system. 

Desperate Answer 

The proposed institution of 
the pension system, though it 
will take many more years be- 
fore giving benefits to the 
majority of the Japanese con- 
cerned, may sound like very 
good news, use even a small 
pension is ter than nothing 
at all. But tha system is not by 
any means a lg@xury that a pros- 
perous Japan tan afford at long 
last. It is rather Japan’s des- 
perate answer to the approach 


B¢ of the “critical” 1965. Not only 


foreigners but the Japanese 
themselves, even those well-in- 
formed otherwise, tend to 
ignore this grim significance of 
the proposed legislation. 

The lack of popular interest 
in social security measures may 
partly be explained by the fact 
that the idea was first intro- 
duced under the tutelage of the 
Allied occupation—that is, with- 
out hard effort of the Japanese 
themselves. The Constitution, 
however, says clearly, “All peo- 
ple shall have the right to main- 
tain minimum standards of 
wholesome and cultured living. 
In all spheres of life, the State 
shall use its endeavors for the 
promotion and extension of so- 
cial welfare and security, and 
of public health.” 

In proposing social welfare 
measures, however, political 
leaders tend to act as if they 
are doling out some ‘special 
benefits and the people in turn 
do not raise any seridus doubts 
against it. But if Japan fails to 
carry out the social welfare 
measures In a democratic way, 
the other, alternative might be 
only the totalitarian methods. — 

Toward last yearend, both the 
Liberal-Democratic Party and 
the Socialist Party saw much of 
intraparty feud, factional and 
ideological. However complex 
the immediate political situation 
may be, Japan cannot afford to 
lose sight of the blueprint for 
the future this year. 
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To the Editor: 

Yesterday (Dec. 27) I had oc- 
easion to visit the Tokyo Zoo. 
A colony of Taiwan monkeys, 

rhaps 50 or 60, are housed on 
a large artificial rock surround- 
ed by a moat and a wall about 
12 feet high. A sad and unwill- 
ing hostage has been put to live 
with them on this barren is- 
land: @ tabby cat with tortoise 
shell markings, felis domesticus 
-—the sort of cat who likes to 
do some mousing, climb trees, 
and sit by the fire on wet 
nights. 

After the initial surprise of 
seeing a cat in this strange com- 
pany, I asked my guide through 
the zoo why it was there. He 
laughed pleasantly and explain- 
ed that in Japan there an 
adage about cats and keys 
hating each other, and that this 
sole cat was with the 50 mon- 
keys to battle. So the cat was 
there for the malicious pleas- 
ure of the monkeys who tor- 
ment it at will. There is no 
place for it to retreat, no grass 
or patch of earth, and no shel- 
ter. There is a shallow cave 
which is a monkey station in 
bad weather. 

While we were there the cat 
was not in combat, but had hud- 
died up next to a small stone in 
the sun, and was mewing at the 
futility of its situation. While 


I was watching a full grown 


Taiwan monkey sauntered over 
and jabbed at the cat, but the 
cat offered no resistance, just 
huddled closed to its stone. 
Since bear baiting with dogs 
went out of practice well over 


Readers in 


Cat and | M aideve 


‘looked satisfied.—Editor. 


Council 


oer Se ee See 
* 
in Zoo 


a century ago its seems a pity 
that this inhumanity exists to- 
day in a public zoo, where par- 
ents take children to observe 
nature and learn. I suppose 
that a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals does 
not exist in Japan, for if it did 
I am sure this pathetic cat 
would be freed. 


A VISITOR’ 


A VISITOR must have misur- 
derstood the situation, said 
Hideji Ozaki, chief of the Ani- 
mal Care Section of Ueno Zoo. 


The cat invaded the monkeys’ 
domain about two years ago, he 
said, and has been living there 
ever since apparently enjoying 
protection from attacks either 
from mischievous children or 
stray dogs to which he (it is a 
male cat) would have been bar- 
ed otherwise. There is no 
ground for the old adage that 
cats and monkeys do not get 
along, he added. 


His men had removed the big 
fat cat a few times but each 
time, he swiftly sneaked back 
into the rocky habitat of the 
monkevs and finally they aban- 
doned the effort, since the tom- 
cat's presence did not bother 
the monkeys in any way and it 
entertained visitors to the zoo. 


When one of our reporters 
visited the monkey residence, 
the feline invader in question 
was taking a nap, side by side 
with one of the original oc- 
cupants of the place. Every- 
thing peaceful and the cat 
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“This is a modified Japanese 
arrangement. Perhaps we 
should call it the ‘Ranch Type 
Oriental,’ ” 


\_-Booke 


JAPANESE TALES — LEG- 


The authors give in this vol- 
ume their own versions of Japa- 
nese mythological legends, his- 
torical tales and folk tales. The 
main themes of the original 
stories are followed, but details 
have been changed and new 
features introduced. Probably 
such a step has been taken to 
make the Japanese tales accept- 
able and interesting to foreign 
readers,’ 


Those familiar with the Japa- 
nese tales in the original, or 
who have read excellent trans- 
lations already available, will 
find them quite foreign and 
new. 

In giving interesting reading, 
the authors may have succeed- 
ed, but their work fails to give 
the unique meaning and senti- 
ment represented in such tales 
and legends. In many places 
they give new meanings to 


Japanese words and eapres- 
sions. 
Japanese folktales, as well as 


those of many other countries, 
frequently begin with “Once 
upon a time” to indicate that 
what is to be told took place 
ages ago. But the authors have 
modernized the tales, which 
therefore have become quite in- 
consistent... “Ojisan” and “Oba- 
san” used in many Japanese 
tales mean “old man” and “old 
woman,” although the same 
words may also mean grand- 
father and grandmother. 

In the story of Momotaro or 
Peach Boy, for instance, the 
most famous of all Japanese 
tales for children, “A childless 
woodcutter and his wife” are 
called “Grandpapa” and “Grand- 
mama.” It is needless to say 
a grandpa and grandma are 
never childless. In the original 
story, also, the old man is not 
a woodcutter. 

Grandmama does the washing 
in the stream and 4Sehanted 
jiyabu, jiyabu,” the authors 
write. “Jabujabu” (not jiyabu, 
jiyabu) is the sound of splash- 
ing water, and not words 
“chanted” by the woman. 

As Momotaro starts on his 
journey to conquer the “oni” 
who harmed the people, a dog 
appears to join him. This dog 
is a lovable, faithful and brave 
dog, according to the original 
story. The authors make it 
quite a different one. 

The story of Hanasaki Jijii or 
the old man who made the flow- 
ers bloom is quite modernized 
and has a strange laughable 
touch. The dog digs out treas- 
ures for the kind old man, but 
when the evil-hearted old man 
forces it to show where the 
treasures are and digs he finds 
only trash. 

But the authors seem to have 
lost the sense of time and make 
the dog “unearth nothing but 
old tins” which are a fairly 


modern commodity.—M 
JOYA, v — 


10 Years Ago 
Today 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
Jan. 1949 

WASHINGTON—The United 
States called on the Soviet 
Union for immediate informa- 
tion on the number of German 
prisoners of war in Russia, The 
American Government also de- 
manded to know the number of 
those who died in Soviet camps. 


LONDON—A __ responsible 
source said the United States 
has told Israel she faces the 
loss of American diplomatic re- 
cognition if Jewish troops in- 
vade neighboring Arab States. 


As a part of the program of 
austerity for Government work- 
ers in an attempt to assure suc- 
cess for the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Program, the Yoshida Cabi- 
net has asked public servants 
to work daily six days a week 
from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., in- 
cluding Saturday ,with a 30- 
minute rest period, 


Senator Soaper 


By BILL VAUGHAN 
NANA | 
Not very much in this year’s 
Christmas ads about our old 
friend, the man who has every- 
thing. _The Government must 
have taken some of it away. 


There is a lot of nostalgia in- 
volved in the year’s first snow- 
fall. But, what with snow 
tires, fuel bills and antifreeze, 
it tugs about equally at the 
heart strings and purse strings. 


. Because of the limited. space 
aboard the. rocket ships, the 
future may belong to the little 
man. In any event, it makes 
a good argument for the child 
who doesn’t want to drink up 


; all his nice milk. “ 


‘? 


Inspiration From China 


Satellites Changing Attitudes, Policies 


Recent developments in East- 
ern Europe make it unmistak- 
ably clear that China’s momen- 
tous “leap forward” to commu- 
nism has stirred the imagina- 
tion of some of the leaders in 
the area, and is already in- 
fluencing their attitudes. and 
policies. While Moscow is still 
striving to reestablish conform- 
ity in the shambles of the post- 
Stalinist debacle, a new kind 
of disarray is emerging in the 
wake of a cold blast of Com 
munist extremism blowing 
across the Soviet Empire from 
Peiping. 

At the moment, there appear 
to be three different stages in 
the European orbit. First, 
there are those satellite nations 
which, on the whole, have al- 
ways faithfully followed the 
Kremlin's turns and _ twists 
and have consister.tly sought to 
emulate the Soviet Union; 
Czechoslovakia and Romania be- 
long to this “centrist,” ortho 
dox group. 

Second, there are the coun- 
tries, Poland and Hungary, 
which two years ago seemed 
about to slip out of the Krem- 
lin’s grasp and have since then 
made their slow way back to 
the fold according to. the 
dictates not only of “socialist” 
interests but also national 
prudence and party survival. 
And third, there are the two 
more backward countries, 
Albania and Bulgaria, always 
excessively loyal to Moscow but 
saddied with a leadership es- 
sentially more attuned to 
primitive Stalinism than to the 
more pragmatic variety of com- 
munism currently championed 
by Soviet Party leader Nikita 
Khrushchev. 


New Directives 


In the past year or so, a 
period stamped with the be- 
trayal of the “liberal” theses of 
the 20th Soviet Party Congress 
of February 1956, Moscow's 
chief aim in the area was to 
cleanse Poland and Hungary 
of their “revisionist” gerins. 
This has now been largely ac- 
complished. What could de 
velop into a new variety of de- 
viation currently comes from 
the opposite ideological pole, 
from . Albania and Bulgaria 
spurred on by the Chinese ex- 
ample—an example the Yugo- 
Slavs have identified as a mili- 
tary corruption of the Commu- 
nist credo. 


The new extremism in Bul 
garia is reflected in the formu- 
lation of new directives and 
plans, as well as in the tone of 
recent pronouncements by 
party leaders. As in China, 
astronomical goals have been 
set, original targets steeply 
raised, and the time allotted 
for their fulfillment simultane- 
ously cut. The present five 
year plan, for instance, is to be 
completed in “three to four 
years.” 


Agricultural production, ham- 
pered by the party's imposition 
of almost total collectivization 
of the land, is to ble by 
1959 and triple a year later. In 
the meantime, existing collec- 
tives are being amalgamated 
in a drive that is far swifter 

n the similar measure start- 


_ed in the Soviet Union in 1950 


and still going on there. Here 
again, the thoroughness and 
speed smack of current Chi- 
nese practice—in less than two 
weeks in” the second half of 
r 40 per cent of Bulgar- 
collectives had been 
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in complete disregard of popu- 
lar sentimenis, traditions, and 
family life is being imported. 
Everyone — men, women, and 
probably also children—is be 
ing put to work “day and 
night.” According to the latest 
decrees, all white collar work- 
ers, including presumably the 
regime functionaries, are 
to leave their desks for manual 
work from a month to 40 days 
every year. This affects all 
men up to the age of 50 and 
all women under 45. “Let our 
functionaries step a little into 
mud, let them sweat and work 
together with the people,” said 
party secretary Zhivkov. 


In little, isolated Albania 
with barely a toe in the door 
to modern times the same 
harsh measure was imposed. 

ere, too, party and State of- 
ficials are now to do a month’s 
work in the sweat of their 
brows. The link to faraway Chi- 
Na was suggested when the of- 
ficial Chinese news agency pick- 
ed up the announcement with 
obvious approval. 


“Though little concrete infor- 
mation leaks out from the 
mountainous country inhabited 
by a still largely uneducated, 
clannish and fiercely indepen«- 
ent peasantry, what is known 
suggests that the people, in the 
grip of the most Stalinist ad- 
ministration in Europe, are now 
being subjected to a wave of 
terror and repression. : 


In the last few months, for 


instance, Albania 
Czechoslovakia in the extent 
of its collectivization; in 10 
months, from the beginning of 
the year to November, the col- 
lectiviged sector grew from 58.1 
per cent of the total arable land 
to some 75 per cent. 


In the more industrialized na- 
tions of the area events in Chi 
na seem to have had much less 
of an impact. There, the re- 
gimes are prone to stress that 
what has happened in the 
great Asian country Was pe 
culiar to its conditions, and in 
any case, could not possibly 
have happened had it not been 
for Soviet help. All the same, 
the trend to orthodoxy conti- 
nued everywhere, sometimes to 
the accompaniment of grating 
echoes from the Stalinist past. 


In Poland, where a plenary 
session of the Central Commit- 
tee prepared the ground for 
the coming party congress and 
detailed the political and econo- 
mic planks to be endorsed at 
this meeting, the verbal regres- 
sion is still somewhat greater 
than the retreats jin actual 
policy. Still, there is now 
more and more talk of the ulti- 
mate goal of collectivigation 
and ever less reference to the 
real significance of the “Octo- 
ber Days.” 


Houses of Cultare 


The new tone in official cir 
cles could be heard In mono- 
tonous incantations calling for 
the re-creation of “houses of 
culture” (centers of enforced 
indoctrination), and the revival 
of “socialist competitions” (the 
much-resented industrial speed- 
up system). A more concrete 
—and potentially more danger- 
ous — step backward was the 
passage of a new law depriving 
lawyers. of some of the free- 
doms they had gained two 
years ago. 

Henceforth, the selectién of 
members of the legal profes- 
sion will again be under State 
influence, and civil liberties 

hich, in Poland, are still in- 

mparably greater than else- 
re might thereby be im- 
paired. So far, though, the 
Poles are far from cowed; as 
was shown again by the en- 
thusiastic congratulations ex- 
tended by the Writers’ Union 
to Nobel Prize winner Boris 
Pasternak. 


The general regression Was 
symbolized in Hungary by the 
return to that country from the 
Soviet Union of former Premier 
Andras Hegedus, the Stalinist 
mediocrity who was dictator 
Rakosi’s pawn in the pre-revolt 
days. The 
Painters’ and Sculptors’ Union, 
headed by the man who father- 
ed the gigantic statue of Stalin 
torn down by the 1956 insur- 
gents, is another such symbol. 

Curries Public Favor 


Yet despite the continued 
pressure on intellectuals and the 
church, the regime ‘was out- 
wardly relatively conciliatory, 
currying popular favor in a 
much-advertised “election” cam- 
paign. In neighboring Ro- 
mania, symbols and facts merg- 
ed in a terrifying reality. The 
temper of the times was indicat- 
ed by. a remark in the party 
paper, which announced that 
“the majority of doctors ... 
realizing that private practice 
seriously impeded the care of 
national health, decided on 
their own initiative to give up 
private practice.” ; 

What probably “decided” the 
doctors was mounting regime 
terrorism, expressed most con- 
cretely in a decree passed in 
summer (and neglected in the 
gg which now threatens the 

e and liberty of every Ro- 
manian citizen. Decree No. 318 
imposes the death penality for 
a variety of political and eco- 
nomic crimes and extends the 
range or raises terms of im- 
prisonment in many other cases. 


On the whole, therefore, it 
can be seen that there has been 
@ general shift-to the “left” 
throughout the area, with the 


overtook 


less advanced countries inspir- 


ed by the Chinese example, the 
others closer to the Soviets. 
Among the latter, one must 
count the Poles, whose leaders 
were copiously feted in Mos- 
cow and there gave up the last 
vestiges of “independence” in 
foreign policy. Particularly 
noteworthy were Gomulka’s 
endorsement of Khrushchev’s 
dismissal of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment (the treaty which allow- 
ed Poland continued control 
over the western territories), 
anc his sudden active partici- 
pation in the anti-Yugoslav cam- 
paign. 
Emulate Yugoslavia ~ 

The character of continued 
onslaught against Yugoslavia is 
in itself more revealing of rela- 
tions within the Soviet bloc 
than of those between it and 
the beleaguered country. For 
this attack is now many-sided. 
The Yugoslavs seem to think 
that there is an overall 
strategy, with different roles 
assigned to the participants, 


It is however remarkable 
that those countries in Eastern 
Europe which have followed 
China internally are i also 
emulating her in regard to 
Yugoslavia. Whereas Khrush- 
chev openly’ said that State 
economic and cultural relations 
are not affected by the dispute 
(and finally released to Yugo- 
slavia 200,000 tons of promised 
wheat) China, Albania and Bul- 
garia continue to wage the 
kind of cold war short of mili- 
tary intervention much more 
reminiscent of the first, post- 
1948 Cominform - Yugoslav 
struggle. . 
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